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TtRRATA 


Page 151, line 25, “Sphacropsideae" should read " Sphacrioidaceae." 

Page ijD, "Peniiillium camcmbcrti, var. ratin' " should read " Penicillium camembetti, var. rogcrt " 

Page 296, Pi. XXXIII, lies. 3 to is. The magnification of the illustrations should be half that stated in 
the legend . 

Page 303, line 17, " Plate XXXVI, figures 1 to 4 " should read “ Plate XXXVII. figures 7 to 4 ' ’ and 
“In figure 4, Plate XXX VI ” should read “In figure 4, Plate XXXVII." 

PagejiS, Table IV, under head “General remarks,” “rooting" should read “shooting." 

Page 337, Table II, 4th column, “Phenolized defibrinated blood 3895 (unwashed)” should read “Phe- 
nolized defibrinated blood 3893.” 

page 377, last line, id paragraph, “winged” should read “wingless.” 

Page 3S4, Table I, (>ih column, “Current (niilliampere minutes)” should read “Current (milliamperes) ’ 
page 3S8, line 1; from bottom, omit “with humidity at 37." 

page 419, line 25, “The twelve-spotted (or squash) lady beetle” should read "The squash lady 
beetle.” 

page 41.), line 28, ” [Ctepidoiitra cucv.mc.ri .*)" should read "{Epilrix cucumens)." 
page 459, lines 2 and 24, omit “Three.” 

Page 471 . line 4, “ Akurodcs ntori Ckll." should read “Alcurodea nuiri, var. arhmeu-ii dell. " 

Page 76.3, Table I, first column, ** Medicaoo arbica' ’ should read “Maiicarro arabica." 

Page 791, Table XIV, 1st column, “(p. 23)” should read ‘ - p 7S3).” 

Page 86s, legend under figure 5, “ The solid black line, etc ." should read “The hatched line.’' 

Page $66, legend under figure A omit sentences 2 and 3. 

Page 8$t, line6 from bottom, “April" should read “May.” 
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Pathological Histology of Strawberries Affected by Species of Botrytis 
AND RlJIXOPUS 

Plate XI.IX. A-H, Strawberry cells attacked by Botrytis sp.: A, Hypha 
growing partly between and partly within strawberry cells; B, hyphae 
inside strawberry cells in which remnants of the protoplasm may still be 
distinguished; C, hypha passing from one cell into another across a short 
intercellular space; D , E, F, G, H, hyphae entering cells in various ways 
(in G the hypha has pushed back a portion of the cell wall before breaking 
through). J-Af, Strawberry cells attacked by Rhizopus sp.: I, Hypha 
growing between the epidermis and the adjacent layer of storage cells; J, 
hyplia growing over the surface of the strawbeiry; K, hyphae growing 
underneath the epidermal layer and between the storage cells; L, Rhizopus 
sp. growing between epidermal eclls; M, germinating spore in cavity 
formed by a seed 366 

Plate L. Strawberry cells attacked by Rhizopus sp. A, Normal storage cell 
of strawberry'; B, storage Cell showing a slight contraction of the proto- 
plasm; C, D, E, F, G, progressive contraction of protoplasm of host cells 
near hyphae; H, I , J, strawberry cells near hyphae in which the cell wall 
has crumpled with the contraction of the protoplasm; K, M, hyphae inside 
cells; L, hyphae growing between cells of the strawberry ; K, L, M arc 
drawn from berries which had been rotted in the desiccator 366 

Life Histories and Methods of Rearing Hessian-1 ; ly Parasites 

Plate LI. Pig. 1. — Egg of Eupelmus allynii . Fig. 2. — Egg of Eupelm us 
allynii in situ. Pigs. 3, 4. — Pupa of Eupelmus allynii. Fig. 5. — Egg of 
Merisus destructor. Fig. 6.- -Pupa of Merisus destructor. Fig. 7. — Egg of 
Micromelus subapterus. Fig. 8. - -Pupa of Micromelus subapterus 382 

PLATE Lll. Fig. I. — Mandibles of full-grown larva of Eupelmus allynii. Fig. 

2. — Larva of Eupelmus allynii. Fig. 3. — Mandibles of full-grown larva of 
Merisus destructor. Fig. 4. — Larva of Merisus destructor. Fig. 5. — Man- 
dibles of full-grown larva of Micromelus suhapterus. Fig. 6. — Larva of 
Micromelus subapterus 382 

Transmission and Control of Bacterial Wilt of Cucurbits 

Plate LIII. — Two wilted cucumber plants which contracted bacterial wilt at 
beetle gnawings of the leaves marked .*. Three healthy, uninjured plants 
in same hill are also shown 434 

Plate LIV.- -Plots in field 1, East Marion, Long Island, N. Y., 1915. Fig. 1.— 
riot sprayed with Bordeaux mixture and lead arsenate, beginning June 25. 

Fig. 2. — Plot sprayed with Bordeaux mixture and lead arsenate, beginning 
July 19, after most of the striped-beetle injury had occurred. Fig. 3 . — Plot 
sprayed W'ith Bordeaux mixture and lead arsenate, beginning July 27. 

Fig. 4.— General view of field, showing cages and meteorological -instrument 
shelter 434 


Correlated Characters in Make Breeding 

Plate LV.— Typical plant of the Waxy Chinese variety of tnaixc, showing 
numerous tassel branches, erect leaf blades, one-sided ness, and curved 
tassel 


454 
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Plate LVI. Fig. 1. — Uppermost leaf sheaths of Chinese maize plant, showing 
the one-sided arrangement of leaf blades and absence of hairs. Fig. 2. — 

Leaf sheath of the Waxy Chinese variety of maize, showing the transverse 

lines and absence of hairs 4 54 

Plate LVI I. —A plant of the Esperanza variety of maize, showing the drooping 
leaves, few tassel branches, and elongated intemodes characteristic of the 

variety 454 

Plate LVIII,- Leaf sheaths of the Esperanza variety of maize, showing the 

maximum development of Intercalate hairs 454 

PLATE L1X. - A leaf sheath of a second-generation hybrid maize plant 454 

Plate lx. — A first-generation plant of Chinese X Esperanza maize hybrid 454 

PlatE LXI . — A second-generation plant of a Chinese X Esperanza maize hybrid 454 
Plate LXII. — A second -generation plant of a ChineseX Esperanza maize hybrid 454 
Plate LXI II. — A second-generation plant of a maize hybrid, showing the 

“goose-neck ’ ’ character that appeared for the first time in this hybrid. . . . 454 


Aleyrodtdae, or White Flies Attacking the Okangc, with Descriptions 
of Three New Species op Economic Importance 


Plate LXIY . — A lew acanthus woglumi: Eggs, larva, and pupa cases on orange 

leaves 47 2 

Plate LXV . — Akurocanthus woglumi: Fig. 1. — Colony on an orange leaf. 

Fig. 2. — Eggs and pupa cases 472 

Plate LXVI. — Fig. i.—Dialeurodes citri: Pupa. Fig. 2. — Male and female 

adults of an alcyrodid. Fig. 3. — Aleurolobus marlaiii 472 

Plate LXVI I. Aleurothrixus houardi: Larvae and pupa cases 011 an orange 

leaf - 472 

Plate LXVII I . A Uurothrixus porteri: Larvae and pupa cases on Myrtus sp 472 

Plate LXIX. Fig. 1 . — Tctralcurodes mori, var. artzonensis: Larvae and pupa 
cases on an orange leaf. Fig. 2. — Tetrakurddcs mori: Pupa cases on a mul- 
berry leaf. 472 


Relative Water Requirement op Corn and the Sorghums 

Plate LXX. Fig. 1. — General view of the screened inclosure and the scale 
house. Fig. 2— Method of moving the cans. Fig. 3.— General view of 

the plant shelter and the surrounding country at Garden City, Kans 484 

Plate LXXI. Fig. 1.- -Dwarf milo, grown May 22 to September 3, 1915. Fig. 

2, — Dwarf Blackball kafir, grown May 22 to September ii, 1915. Fig. 3. — 

Feterita, grown May 22 to September 6, 1915 4&4 

Plate LXX 1I. Fig. 1— Sudan grass, grown May 22 to September 14, 1915. 

Fig. 2.— Pride of Saline com, grown May 22 to August 25, T9T5. Fig. 3.— 
Blackhull kafir, grown May 22 to September 18, 1915. Fig. 4.— Method of 
sealing the lids with tape and the wax seal around the plants 484 

Availability op Mineral Phosphates for Plant Nutrition 

Plate LXXIII. Effect of varying quantities of Tennessee brown rock phos 

pliatcs on plant growth : Fig. 1 . — Spring wheat. Fig. 2 . — Sixty-Day oats . . 514 

Pi , ate LXXIV. Effect of varying quantities of Tennessee brown rock phos- 
phate on plant growth: Fig. 1— Barley. Fig. 2— Timothy 514 

Plate LXXV. Effect of varying quantities of Tennessee brown rock phos- 
phate on plant growth: Fig. 1.— Cowpcas. Fig. 3 .-- Soybeans. Fig. 3.— 

Red clover. Fig. 4. — Alfalfa 5 M 

Plate LXX VI. Effect of different kinds of mineral phosphate applied in 

different quantities for red clover 5M 
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Plat# LXXVII. Coreas, showing the comparative effect of Tennessee brown 

rock phosphate alone and in combination with dextrose 

Plat# LXXVII I. Cowpeas, showing the comparison of their growth when 
treated with Tennessee brown rock phosphate, phosphate and dextrose, 

and phosphate, dextrose, and calcium carbonate * 

Plat# LXXIX. Effect of different substances on the growth of cowpeas: Fig. 
i. — Growth after the addition of varying quantities of raw rock. Fig. 2. — 

Growth after the addition of dextrose, and soluble phosphate 

Plate LXXX. Effect of various substances and combinations on the growth of 
cowpeas: Fig. 1. — Effect of adding lime, phosphate rock, dextrose and 
lime, and phosphate rock, dextrose, and lime to the soil. Fig. 2. — Effect of 
adding nothing, lime, phosphate rock, and phosphate rock and lime to the 
soil 
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Storage-Rots of Economic Aroids. 


Plat# LXXXI. Fig. 1. — A dasheen conn (Colocasia esculenta ) showing Java 
blackrot produced by Diplodia tubericola. Fig. 2. — A conn of Alocasia sp. 
showing Java blackrot produced by D. tubericola. Fig. 3. — A dasheen tuber 

partially decayed by Sderotium rolfsii 572 

Plate LXXX.II. Fig. 1. — A tuber of Colocasia esculenta showing a powdery 
grayrot caused by Fusarium solani. Fig. 2 . — A tuberof Xanlhosoma sagitti- 
folium showing partial decay by Fusarium solani. Fig. 3. — A tuber of 

C. esculenta softened throughout by Sclerolium rolfsii 572 

Plat# EXXXIII. Acormof Colocasia esculenta from Brooksville, Fla., mostly 

rotted away by Bacillus carolovorus 572 


Influence of Calcium and Magnesium Compounds on Plant Growth 


Plat# LXXX IV. Fig. 1. — Growth of wheat in sand containing varying quan- 
tities of calcium and magnesium. Fig. 2. — Growth of alfalfa in sand con- 
taining varying amounts of calcium and magnesium 620 

Plat# LXXXV. Fig. 1.— Growth of soybeans following a crop which had al- 
ready absorbed most of the readily available calcium and magnesium. 

Fig. 2.— Growth of soybeans in soil treated with magnesium 620 


Plat# LXXX VI. Fig. 1. — Comparative growth of soybeans in brown silt 
loam and dolomite, showing that the loam would have been improved by 
the addition of some limestone or dolomite. Fig. 2. — Soybeans in sand 
treated with magnesium, showing that their growth increases inversely 


with the quantity of magnesium applied as sulphate 620 

Plat# LXXXVII. Comparative root production of wheat grown in the clilo- 

rids, sulphates, and carbonates of magnesium and calcium 620 

Plat# LXXXVI II. Fig. 1. — Comparative growth of wheat in sand and in 
dolomite. Fig. 2. — Comparative growth of wheat in magnesium chlorid 
and magnesium sulphate 620 


Larval Characters and Distribution of tw t o Species of Diatraea 

Plat# LXXXIX. Fig. 1. — Diatraea saccharalis crambidoidcs: Larva, summer 
form, dorsal view. Fig. 2. — D. zeacoklla: Larva, summer form, dorsal 
view. Fig. 3. — D. saccharalis crambidoidcs; Larva, summer form, side view. 
Fig. 4. — D. seacolella: Larva, summer form, side view. Fig. 5. — D. sac - 
charalis crambidoidcs: Larva, winter form, dorsal view. Fig. 6. — D. zeaco- 
klla: Larva, winter form, dorsal view 


626 
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The Disease of Potatoes Known as “Teak” 

Plate XC. Potatoes affected with potato leak; Fig. 1, 2.— Natural infection 
from fork wound. Fig. 3. — Rot produced by inoculation with Pytkium 
debar yamim. Fig. 4.— Rot produced by inoculation with Phi zap us nigri- 
cans 


Some Properties of the Virus of the Mosaic Disease of Tobacco 
Plate XCT. Livingstone atmometer poms cup as used for filtration 
Life Cycles ok the Bacteria 

Plate A. Fig. 1.- -Azotobacter 11. Mannite-nilratt solution, 5 days old. 
Types A and La. Some cells in conjunction. Fig. 2. — Azotobacter 21. 
Contact preparate from a colony on mannite agar, 4 days old. Types A, L. 
Most cells in conjunction. Fig. 3— Azotobacter 23. Contact preparate 
from a colony on mannite -agar, 4 days old. Types A, B, I , Ka, and many 
conjunct cells. Fig. 4— Azotobacter 13. Jannite-nitrate solution, 17 days 
old. Type KX. Fig. 5. — Azotobacter 14. Mannite-nitrate solution, 5 
days old. Type B forming I . Fig. 6.— Azotobacter 8. Beef bouillon. Type 

B forming types I and J 

Plate B. Fig. 7. — Azotobacter 21. Mannite -agar colony, 4 days old, TypeC 
forming types D and I. Fig. 8.— Azotobacter 22. Mannite.-agar colony, 
4<laysold. Type C forming D, also A in conjunction . Fig. 9— Azotobacter 
11. From a filter paper strip in mannite-peptone solution, 16 days old. 
Types A and B forming D. Fig. 10.— Azotobacter 3. Mannite-peptone 
solution, 24 days old. Types L and M forming D. Fig. 11.— Azotobacter 
11. Mannite-peptone solution, 16 days old. Type D (stained) resulting 
from Type C. Fig. 12. — Azotobacter 6. From condensation water of 
mannite-agar slant, 1 day old. Type D (unstained) containing regenera- 
tive units 

Plate C. Fig. 13. — Azotobacter 24. Mannite-nitrate solution kept 5 days after 
having been heated 1 minute at 96° C. Types I and F developing from 
D. Some I germinating in conjunct stage and inclining to form spores. 
Fig. J4. — Azotobacter 1. Maimitc -nitrate solution, 10 days old. Types B , 
K£, E, and Fa developing from stained and unstained type D. Fig. 15. — 
Azotobacter 15. From condensation water of a mannite-nitrate agar slant, 
2 days old. Types Fa and Fd developing from type D. Fig. 16. — Azoto- 
bacter 17. Mannite-soil-extract agar, 2 months old. Type E, Fa, K<£, and 
G developing from type D. Fig. 17. Azotobacter 17. Mannite-nitrate 
agar, 10 days old. Preparate treated with hot aqueous fuchsin. Type G, 
partially dissolved; also K<£. Fig. 18. — Azotobacter 7. Mannite-soil- 

extract solution, 14 days old. Type H forming D 

PlaTED. Fig. 19. -Azotobacter 2. Mannite-nitrate agar, 23 days old. Spores 
formingtype. D. Fig. 20. — Azotobacter 2. Mannite nitrate-agar, 6 daysold. 
Types L and F, endospores and exospores and dissolving of spores to tvpe 
D. Fig. 21. — Azotobacter r8. From a filter paper strip in mannite solu- 
tion, 25, daysold. Type L with gonidia, forming B (type JX). Fig. 2z . — 
Azotobacter 7. Mannite-soil-extract agar, 2 months old. Tvpcs E and F 
forming B. Fig. 23. — Azotobacter 7. Mannite-soil-extract agar. 2 months 
old . Type B, formed by types E and F, germinating to type G. Fig. 24 . — 

Azotobacter 7. Mannite-soil-extract agar, 2 months old. Type K7 

55854° — 16 2 
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Plate E. Fig. 25. — Bacillus subtilis (No. 31). Beef agar, 2 days old. Types 
I and D formed by spores. Fig. 26. — Bacillus subtilis (No. 31). Beef agar, 

6 days old. Formation of type I. Fig. 27. — Bacillus subtilis (No. 31). 

Beef agar, 8 day's old. Type I forming H and stained D. Spores forming 
unstained type D. Fig. 28. — Yellow bacillus (No. 41). Peptone-glycerin 
solution, 2 days old. Type I germinating from D, stretching to type I,. 

Fig. 29.- Bacterium bulgaricum (No. 49). Whey-yeast agar, 6 days old at 
40° C. Types C, D, E, F, G, I, and K. Fig. 30. — Bacterium jluorescens 
(No. 40). Ammonium-citrate-glycerin solution, 11 days old. Types D 
and H 702 

Plate F. Fig. $i.Sarcina Java (No. 43). Beef agar, 1 day old. Type I in 
conjunction and forming D. Fig. 32. — Streptococcus laciis (No. 48). Pep- 
tone lactose solution, 5 daysold. Type D, with regenerative units, forming 
type I. Fig. 33. — Streptococcus lactis (No. 48). Milk, 3 daysold. Types 
D and 1 in casein. Fig. 34. — Bacillus radicicola (No. 39). Types D and I. 
Preparate made from a root nodule in 190S. Fig. 35. — Spirillum sp. from 
Great Salt Lake (No. 46). Beef broth plus 3 per cent of sodium chlorid, 14 
daysold. Budding and branching forms; stained and unstained regenera- 
tive bodies. Some cells in conjunction. Fig. 36. — Spirillum sp. from 
Great Salt Lake (No. 46). Beef broth plus 3 per cent of sodium chlorid, 

14 days old. Type I germinating 702 

Plate G. Fig. 37. — Micrococcus candicans from soil (No. 43). Ammonium- 
c Urate-glycerin solution, 6 days old. Irregular, tUick-wallcd type I. 

Fig. 3S. — Micrococcus candicans from milk (No. 44). Ammonium-citrate- 
glycerin solution, 2 days old. Irregular, thick- walled type 1 . Fig. 39. — 
Yellow bacillus (No. 41). Beef agar, 1 day old. Budding gonidia, forma- 
tion and germination of type I. Fig. 40. — Bacterium Jluorescens (No. 40). 
Ammonium-citratc-glycerin solution, 2 days old. Budding gonidia, for- 
mation and germination of type I. Fig. 41.— Bacterium Jluorescens (No. 40). 

Beef agar, 4 days old. Filterable gonidia germinating. Fig. 42 .—Bac- 
terium Jluorescens (No. 40). Beef agar. 4 days old. Types D and F formed 
by filterable gonidia. Dark field 702 

A Respiration Calorimeter, Partly Automatic, for the Study op Meta- 
bolic Activity of Small Magnitude 

Pi, ate XCII.— General view of the. respiration calorimeter: A, Chamber 
inclosed in heat-insulating cover. B, Tension equalizer to maintain atmos- 
pheric pressure in the air of the chamber. C, Absorber tabic. D, Rotary 
pump to maintain air circulation. I£, Motor to drive pump. F, Bottles 
containing sulphuric acid to remove water vapor from circulating air. G, 

Large U-tuhe, containing soda-lime to remove carbon dioxid from the air. 

H, Bottle containing sulphuric acid to catch the water vapor from the soda- 
lime . I , Bottle containing cotton to catch sulphuric acid vapor. J, Small 
absorbers for determining water vapor and carbon dioxid in residual air. K, 

Meter to measure the sample of residual air. L, Reservoir to maintain a 
constant pressure of water in the heat absorber in the chamber. M, Tank 
to catch water flowing from the heat absorber. N, Pump to raise water 
from the tank to the reservoir. O, Devices for automatically controlling 
and recording temperatures 720 
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Plate XCI 1 I. — Chamber with part of outer covering removed : A , Double metal 
wall chamber. B, Heat-insulating outer cover. C, Window to chamber. 

D, Outlet providing passage for pipes, wires, etc., through the walls of the 
chamber. The exterior ends of the resistance thermometers for ingoing and 
outgoing water are seen projecting from the outlet. E, Removable top of 
chamber. F, Device for heating the air entering the respiration chamber. 

G, Small pipe carrying water for cooling the outer metal wall of the chamber. 

H, Elcelrie-rcsistatiee wire carrying current for heating the outer wall. ... 720 

Plate XCIV. — Apparatus connected with the respiration calorimeter: A , 

Tension equalizer. B, .Mixing bottle for equalizing the temperature of 
water entering the heat absorber. C, Device for healing air entering the 
respiration chamber. D, Preheater, and E, final heater, for raising the 
temperature of water entering the heal absorbers. There is an electric- 
heating coil in the lower half and an electric- resistance thermometer in the 
upper half oF the final heater. I', Temperature indicator comprising part 
of the apparatus for controlling the temperature of the water entering the 
heat absorber. ( 7 , Multiple-point switch for . connecting the resistance 
thermometers for the metal walls and air of the chamber with the Wheat- 
stone bridge for measuring their temperatures. II, Tube conducting air 
from the respiration chamber to the rotary- air pump. /, Tube conducting 
air from the purifying devices to the respiration chamber 720 

Plate XCV. — Devices for controlling and recording temperatures: A , .Mechan- 
ism for shifting the contact on the. rheostats controlling the current for heat- 
ing the outer walls of the calorimeter chamber and the ingoing air . B, Ratio 
coils for the four bridges governing the action of the shifting mechanism A 
are combined in this box, together with means for checking the constancy of 
the resistance of the coils and for correcting slight inequalities in them and 
also to compensate for small differences in the pair of resistance thermome- 
ters forming the other arms of each bridge. C, Mechanism for shifting the 
contact on the. rheostat controlling the current in the heating coil in the 
final heater, shown at E iu Plate XCIV. D, Temperature-difference 
recorder (self -balancing Wheatstone bridge) for continuously recording the 
difference between the temperature of the water entering and that leaving 
the heat absorber. E, “Check box” containing the ratio coils of the bridge 
for temperature difference measurements and coils for extending the range 
of differences measured, with means for checking the constancy of the resis- 
tances of the coils and the accuracy of the recorder readings and also for 
compensating for slight differences in the resistance of the thermometer 


coils when they are at the same temperature 720 

Mottle-Leaf of Citrus Trees in Relation to Soii. Conditions 

Plate H. — Various stages in mottle-leaf of the orange 740 

Plate XCVI. — Orange leaves showing mottle-leaf 740 

Plate XCVI I. — A more advanced stage of mottle-leaf of orange, showing the 

reduction in the size of the leaves 740 

Vegetative Succession Under Irrigation 

Plate XCVIIT. — Rock Creek Valley, near Rock River Station 760 

Plate XCIX. — A nearer view of the bench slope; the same tree shown in Plate 

C, figure 1 7 60 

Plate C. Fig. 1. — Where upland and lowland meet. Fig. 2. — Characteristic 
draw; the stream valley beyond. Lupin, wheat-grass, white sage, and 
gaillardia in the. foreground 760 
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Plate Cl. Pig. i. — Tlie bench. The course of Rock Creek is indicated by the 

distant trees. Fig. 2. — Part of a reservoir on the Rock Creek ranch 760 

PLATE Cl I . Fig. 1. — Lupin recessive and cat’s-foot becoming dominant. Gay’s 

sedge subpliase in background. Fig. 2. — Wheat-grass phase 760 

Plate CHI. Fig. 1. — Squirrel-tail phase. A few grindclias in the foreground. 

Fig. 2— Rush-sedge phase (the darker areas) replacing wheat-grass phase, 760 

Plate CIV. Fig 1. — Hair-grass phase. Fig. 2. — Natural meadow 760 

Plate CV, Fig. 1 . — Field of oats on bench. Cat’s-foot and other upland plants 
in foreground. Fig. 2 . — Alfalfa field one year after sowing. Cat’s-foot and 
bench grasses in foreground 760 


Agricultural Valle of Impermeable Seeds 

Plate CVI . Fig. 1 . -A row of alsikc clover from impermeable seeds between 
two rows from permeable seeds. Fig. 2 . — A row of white clover from imper- 
meable seeds between two rows from permeable seeds 796 

Life-History Studies of Cirphis unipuncta, the True Army Worm 

Plate CVII. — -1, Cages for rearing Cirphis unipuncia; B, leaves glued together 
after the. eggs have been deposited ; (7, characteristic leaves partly eaten by 
first- instar larva:; D, full-grown larva; E and F, characteristic pupal cells. 812 

Control of the Powdery Dryrot of Western Potatoes Caused by 
Fusarium t rjchotii kcioides 

Plate CVIII. Fig. 1. — A potato tuber infected with powdery dryrot, showing 
the wrinkled condition of skin due to the decay of underlying tissues. 

Fig. 2. -A potato tuber infected with powdery dryrot. Advanced stage. 

Fig. 3. — Section through a potato tuber infected with powdery dryrot, 
showing the internal cavities filled with the mycelium and the spores of the 


fungus . 832 

XlIERSlLOCIIVS COXOTRACIIEU, A PARASITE OF THE PLUM Cl’RCULlo 

Plate CIX. Thersilockus conotwhcli: Fig. 1. — Adult female. Fig. — a. 

Adult male; ?», side view of abdomen 856 


Apuiuoletks meridionals, an Important Dipterous Enemy of Apiuds 

Pi.ath CX. A phidoLlcs nieridionaUs; Fig. 1. — Adultfcmalc: <1 , Antenna of male, 
showing structure; h, tip of male abdomen. Fig. 2 . — Larva attacking a 


pea aphis 888 

Progressive Oxidation of Cold-Storage Butter 

Plate CXI. — Gas apparatus used in the extraction and analysis of the air 
confined in butter 


Studies on im: Puvsiulogy of Reproduction in the Domestic Fowl.-™ 
XV. Dwarf Kggs 

Plate CXI1. — A c 'been.-m of dwarf eggs with a normal egg in the center of 


the group 1042 

Plate CX1I I. — l ; ig. 1. — Ovarian follicles and the dwarf egg <1 from case 27. 


Fig. 2. — Shell of a compound egg which was composed of two albumen 
masses partly separated at the level of the seam in the shell by an incom- 
plete egg membrane. Fig. 3. — Dwarf egg containing a mass of yolk not 
in a yolk membrane, but separated from the albumen by a membrane - 
like layer of chalazal threads. Fig. 4. -Dwarf egg formed around an 
artificial yolk of agar which was inserted into the oviduct, a, Complete 
egg; h , agar yolk 
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<?~Crotonic Acid, a Soil Constituent 

Plats CXIV. Fig. i — a-Crotonie acirl from soil. Fig. 2.— Synthetic t- cm 
tonic acid 
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TKXT FIGURES 

Climatic Conditions as Related to Ckrcospoka beticola 

Fic. 1. Cercospora, beticola: . 1 . Section of overwintered sugar-beet leaf show- 
ing embedded sclerotia-like body, a, with a mass of old conidio- 
phores, b, from which a new eonidium, c, was produced, fi, Produc- 
tion of rather typical conidiophores, b, and conidia, c, from a sclero- 
tia-like inass, a, taken from overwintered host material and placed 

in li anging-drop cultures 22 

2. Curves of the maximum and minimum soil and air temperatures for 
the period from December 5, 19 lx, to March 13, 1913, at Rocky Ford, 

Colo., and air temperatures from Dccemher 5, 1913, to March 13, 

1914, at Madison, Wis.. together with the periods that snow covered 


the ground 28 

3. Curves of the maximum and minimum soil and air temperatures for 
Rocky Ford, Colo., from March 13 to June 17, 1913. and for Madison, 

Wis., from March 13 to June 17, 1914 29 


4. Curves of the maximum and minimum temperatures and relative 

humidities and the number of hours that the humidity remained 
above 60 from noon of the preceding to noon of the given day among 
sugar-beet plants and in the air 5 feet above the field, together with 
the field rainfall and irrigation records. June 11 to August 2, 1913, 
at Rocky Ford, Colo 32 

5. Curves of the maximum and minimum temperatures among sugar-beet 

plants and at the Weather Bureau station, and the. seasonal rainfall 
records at Madison, Wis., in 1914, and the number of hours that the 
humidity remained a1x>ve 60 among the sugar-beet plants in the 


field at Madison, Wis., in 1914, and at Rocky Ford, Colo., in 1913 .... 34 

6. Curves of the leaf spot history scries, showing the production of conidia 
on different dates from June 24 to September 19, 1913. at Rocky 
Ford, Colo 4S 


7. Curves of the maximum and minimum temperatures and humidities. 

the number of hours that the humidity remained above 60 from 
noon of the preceding to noon of the given day among the plants, 
and rainfall and irrigation records, taken in a mcdium-carlv sugar- 
beet field from June 10 to September 22 . 1913, at Rocky Ford . Colo . . 51 

8. Curves of the comparative production of conidia on the upper and 

lower surfaces of the leaf spots, representing scries E. K, N, and 
G of Tabic V and figure fi. Rocky Ford. Colo., 1913 52 

9. Curves of the 2-day average increases in the number of leaf spots per 

plant in a medium-early and an early sugar-beet field, from June 
18 to September 10. 1013. at Rocky Ford. Colo 54 

10. Curves of the maximum and minimum temperatures and relative 

humidities and the number of hours that the humidity remained 
above 60 from noon of the preceding to noon of the given day among 
the sugar-beet plants of a medium-early and an early field. August 
2 to September 2:. 1013. at Rocky Ford, Colo 5,8 
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RELATION OF CARBON BISULPHID TO SOIL ORGAN- 
ISMS AND PLANT GROWTH 1 

By E. B. Fred, 

Agricultural Bacteriologist, Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the University of Wisconsin 

INTRODUCTION 

In a previous publication concerning the action of carbon bisulphid 
(CS 2 ) on bacteria and plants data were presented to show the beneficial 
effect of this substance on the soil flora (i). 2 The increased plant growth 
following the addition of carbon bisulphid in many cases is enormous. 
For example, a small application often causes an increase in yield from 
100 to 200 per cent. It is impossible to account for this remarkable gain 
on the assumption that the only action of the carbon bisulphid is that of 
added plant food. It was found, as has been noted by many investi- 
gators (5. 6, 11, 12), that this volatile antiseptic exerts a very decided 
effect on the micro-organisms of the soil. As measured by plate counts, 
there is at first usually a great decrease in numbers, followed by a period 
of excessive increase, the total numbers far exceeding those that ordinarily 
exist. In certain cases carbon bisulphid has not only failed to cause an 
increase in plant growth, but has, on the contrary, caused a decrease. 

Search has been made by many investigators for a satisfactory ex- 
planation of this peculiar action of carbon bisulphid. Many theories 
have been advanced. Concerning these theories so much has been 
written that a detailed discussion of the literature seems unnecessary. 
Indeed, it would be impossible within the limited scope of this paper to 
present a summary of the various explanations. One point is very 
prominent in nearly all of the publications: The action of carbon 
bisulphid is varied. Because of the interest attached to this problem, 
it was arranged to study some of the factors that might influence 
the action of carbon bisulphid. The experiments described in this paper 
are discussed under three main heads: First, the effect of varying 
amounts of carbon bisulphid; second, the effect of carbon bisulphid on 
various plants; and third, the effecL of carbon bisulphid in various soils. 
In all of this work fresh field soil and commercial carbon bisulphid 
were used. Some of the experiments represent a combined study of the 
effect on both the lower and higher forms of plant life. 

1 Published with permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

* Reference is made by number to "literature cited, 1 ' p. 18-19. 
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EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Commercial carbon bisulphid was poured into small holes in the soil, 
and these were covered immediately. The soil was sieved and potted in 
2 -gallon jars and the moisture maintained at half saturation. Changes in 
the soil flora were determined at regular intervals by plate counts of the 
number of bacteria and dilution counts of the number of active protozoa. 
The formation of ammonia and nitrates was measured at regular intervals. 

The following plants were used : Buckwheat ( Fagopyrum fagopyrum) , 
clover (Trifolium pratense) , corn (Zea mays), mustard ( Sinapis alba), oats 
(A vena sativa), and rape ( Brassica napus). In many of the experiments 
a first and a second crop were grown. 

EFFECT OF CARBON BISULPHID ON THE NUMBER AND ACTIVITY OF 
SOIL ORGANISMS 

Eight jars were filled with Miami silt-loam soil from the Experiment 
Station farm. These were arranged in duplicate and treated as follows: 
(i) Control, untreated; (2) 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid; (3) 2 per cent 
of carbon bisulphid, evaporated; (4) 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid, 
evaporated, and reinoculated with 5 per cent of the original soil. 

Twenty-four hours after treatment the soil in the evaporated series 
was spread out on sterile paper and the volatile antiseptic allowed to 
escape. At the end of the second 24-hour period the soil was put back 
into the jars. In order to prevent any contamination, the jars were 
covered with a double layer of cheesecloth and nonabsorbent cotton. 
This cover should allow free access of air without much danger of Con- 
tamination. At regular intervals the covers were removed and samples 
drawn for analysis. The results of these determinations are presented 
in Tables I and II. 

NUMBER OF ORGANISMS 

Bacteria. — In Table I are shown the number of bacteria in 1 gm. of 
soil at different times and under the different conditions. 

Table I . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on number of bacteria 


Bacteria per gram of dry soil. 


Time. i 

j Control. 

2 per cent of 
carbon bisul- 
phid. 1 

j a per cent of 
j carbon bisul- 
phid evapo- 
rated. 

a per cent of 
carbon bisul- 
phid evapo- 
rated + 5 per 
cent of soil 
from control. 

Days. 

I 

3 

11.496.000 

22. 010. 000 

20.635.000 
. 14, 739, 000 

! 16, 115, 000 1 

19. 508. 000 1 
i 18,272,000 

1 15.346,000 

1 12,372, 000 

1,965,000 

2 3 . 97 5.000 

25.253.000 
36, 651,000 
90, 473, 000 
60, 149, 000 
68, 276, 000 
90, 645, 000 

58. 101.000 

2, 260,000 
8, 254,000 
27, 416, OOO 
61, 904, 000 
98, 850, 000 

71.257.000 

86. 483. 000 
84, 272, 000 
60, 000, 000 1 

2,358,000 
12, 480, 000 
95,499,000 


80. 420. 000 

52. 495. 000 

64. 570. 000 

38.495.000 
30, 000, 000 
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At first the antiseptic causes a great reduction in the number of organ- 
isms capable of developing on Heyden agar. The period of depression 
lasts for only a short time — in this experiment about five days. From 
that time until the end of the test the number of organisms in the treated 
series far exceeded that of the control. The highest number in the 
carbon bisulphid evaporated and unevaporated soil occurred about the 
thirteenth day; while the carbon bisulphid evaporated soil plus control 
soil gave the highest count on the fifth day. At the time of the last 
count, 60 days after carbon bisulphid was added, the organisms in the 
treated series far exceeded those in the original soil. Apparently the 
effect of carbon bisulphid on the number of bacteria is noticeable for a 
long period of time. 

If the results of the counts with carbon bisulphid unevaporated are 
compared with those of carbon bisulphid evaporated, it appears that no 
very marked difference exists. The greatest reduction in numbers 
occurred in soils with the carbon bisulphid evaporated. It is significant 
that soil with carbon bisulphid evaporated should prove more injurious 
to micro-organisms than the unevaporated. This agrees with Gainey (2, 
p. 592), who reports that the combined effect of the two processes seemed 
more injurious to nitrification than treatment with carbon bisulphid 
unevaporated. 

After the thirteenth day the treated and reinoculated soil did not 
show as many organisms as the treated series. This difference is shown 
very distinctly in Plate I, which is reproduced from a photograph of 
a number of colonies developing on agar. Four parallel plates were 
made from the same dilution of each soil. 

On this date samples were also drawn for ammonification tests. The 
purpose of this was to measure the rate of the decomposition of casein 
in the various series, and 1 per cent of casein was added to the soil and 
the ammonia determined after 12 and 24 hours. The beneficial effect 
of carbon bisulphid on ammonification is very evident. If after 12 hours 
the untreated is 100, then carbon bisulphid unevaporated is 154, carbon 
bisulphid evaporated is 212, and carbon bisulphid reinoculated is 190. 

After 24 hours the untreated is equal to ioo, carbon bisulphid un- 
evaporated is 149, carbon bisulphid evaporated is 17 1, and carbon 
bisulphid reinoculated is 153. The data show very clearly that casein 
is decomposed more rapidly in treated than in untreated soils. This 
difference is most prominent in the 12-hour tests. 

Protozoa. — Counts at the beginning showed the presence of protozoa 
in dilutions representing 1 to 1,000 gm. of soil (13, p. 626). Two weeks 
after treatment the soils were recounted. At this time numerous small 
flagellates were found in dilutions of 1 to 1,000. It is evident that the 
different treatments with carbon bisulphid had not seriously injured this 
group of organics. 
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Azotobacter. — One month after treatment with carbon bisulphid, 
qualitative tests were made. The Azotobacter organisms were found in 
all soils. The brown film of Azotobacter from the treated soils was not 
so profuse as that from the original soil. 

Algas. — I n order to estimate the number of algae, dilution tests were 
made. These cultures were incubated for 30 days. The smaller forms 
were found in great numbers in all of the soils. 

The important facts in these data are (1) that the volatile antiseptic 
fails to remove these larger soil organisms and (2) that the smaller forms 
of bacteria are only temporarily reduced. The decrease in numbers is 
soon followed by a period of excessive growth. 

ACTIVITY Oi' ORGANISMS 

A rapid multiplication of bacteria should naturally be followed by a 
parallel increase in decomposition products. Accordingly samples for 
analysis were drawn from the jars used in the previous experiment. 
The results of these periodic analyses are presented in Table II. 


TablU II . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on ammonia and nitrate content of soil 


Time. 



Xitro 

sen per ioo 

jin. of dry 

soil. 




Ammonia. 



Nitrate. 


Control. 

s per cent 
of carbon 
bisulphid. 

a per cent 
of carbon 
bisulphid 
evapo- 
rated. 

2 per cent 
Ol carbon 

bisulphid 
evapo- 
mted+s 
per cent of 
soil from 
control. 

Control. 

2 per cent 
of carbon 
bisulphid. 

1 per cent 
of carbon 
bisulphid 
evapo- 
rated. 

2 per cent 
of carbon 
bisulphid 
evapo- 
rated + 5 
per cent of 
soil from 
control. 

Days. 

Mgtn. 

Mi m- 

Mgm. 

j Mgm. 



Mgm. 

M gm. 

At beginning 

1. 60 

1. 60 

1. 60 

| I. 60 

2. 66 

2. 66 

2. 66 

2. 66 

3 ° 

I. 68 

5- 27 

5 - 4 i 

| 4 - 71 

3-35 

2. 50 

2 . OO 

5-55 

45 

2.38 

8. 40 

7 - 7 ° | 

4 - 9 ° 

3-75 

2. 70 

2. SO 

5.66 

60 

2. 59 

5 - 43 

5 * 3 2 ! 

2.31 

4. 00 

2. 81 

2. 50 

4 - 5 ° 

75 

- 

5- 60 


z. 20 

3. 20 

2. 40 

2. 60 

5.00 

9 ° 

, 2. 94 

1 1 

4- 06 

i 4. 06 1 

2. 24 

4. 00 

5. 00 

3 - 32 

6.66 


In the soils treated with carbon bisulphid there is a very decided accumu- 
lation of ammonia nitrogen. If the figures of Table I are compared 
with those of Table II, ammonia production, it will be seen that an 
increase in the number of bacteria within a certain range results in a 
gain in ammonia. After 30 days the amount of ammonia nitrogen in 
the treated soils averaged more than three times that in the original soil. 
After 60 days the ammonia content in the carbon bisulphid and car- 
bon bisulphid evaporated soil was about double that of the control, 
while in the carbon bisulphid evaporated plus 5 per ceqfc fresh soil it was 
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less. From the data it appears that reinoculation prevents large accu- 
mulations of ammonia. This is no doubt due to the oxidation of ammo- 
nia by the nitrifying bacteria. The figures of the last column (nitrate 
accumulation) support this statement. A stimulation of ammonification 
is still noticeable at the end of 3 months. 

The nitrate-forming bacteria apparently do not recover so rapidly 
from carbon bisulphid treatment as the ammonia-producing organisms; 
consequently, there is no increase in nitrates until the end of 3 
months. An exception to this is noted in the reinoculated soil. Here 
the activity of the nitrifying bacteria is evident 30 days after inoculation. 

In order to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the effect of carbon bisul- 
phid on the soluble nitrogen of the soil, the figures of Table II, ammo- 
nia and nitrate nitrogen, were combined in Table III. 



Table III. 

—Effect of carbon bisulphid 

on soluble 

litrogen 



Time 

: Ammonia and nitrate nitrogen per too gtn. of dry soil. 

1 

' Control. 

2 per cent 
carbon 
bisulphid. 

2 per cent 
carbon 
bisulphid 
evaporated. 

2 per cent 
carbon 
bisulphid 
evaporated 
4 s per cent 
of soil from 
control. 


Pays. 


Afcm. 

Mom. 

Mgm. 

At beginning 


4 - -6 

4.26 

4. 26 

4. 26 

30. 


. . 5. 03 

8.47 

7. 41 

10. 26 

45 


5. 13 

1 1, 10 

IO. 20 

TO. 56 

60 


6- 59 

8. 24 

7.82 

6. 87 

75 



8. 00 



90 


M4 

9. 06 | 


8. 90 


From the data in this table it is very evident that carbon bisulphid 
causes a large increase in ammonia and nitrate nitrogen. There seems 
to be very little difference between the effect of the various treatments of 
carbon bisulphid on the formation of ammonia and nitrate nitrogen. 
When compared with the control soil, it will be seen that 45 days after 
treatment the carbon-bisulphid soils contain more than twice as much 
soluble nitrogen. The higher ammonia and nitrate intent is very 
marked 90 days after treatment. A repetition of this experiment gave 
similar results. 

A review of the data in Tables II and III shows very clearly that carbon 
bisulphid in Miami soil increases the total soluble nitrogen — namely, 
ammonia and nitrates. One interesting fact that appears from a com- 
parison of the ammonia and nitrate content is that these two substances 
are to a certain degree inversely proportional. 
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EFFECT OF CARBON BISULPHID ON THE HIGHER AND LOWER FORMS 
OF PLANT LIKE 

From the results of the preceding experiments it seems that carbon 
bisulphid should exert a beneficial effect on the growth of higher plants. 
At first this should be most marked with ammonia-feeding plants, and 
later with nitrate-feeding plants. Unfortunately it is not possible to 
secure plants that feed entirely on nitrates or ammonia. For this reason 
it was thought best to study the relation of carbon bisulphid to the 
growth of several different plants. Accordingly a combination study of 
the effect of carbon bisulphid on higher plants and on bacteria was made. 
A wide range of soil types, as well as different higher plants, was used. 

Before entering upon a study of the relation of carbon bisulphid to 
soil type and various plants, it was desired to obtain some idea of the 
influence of various amounts of carbon bisulphid on plant growth. The 
procedure was as follows: Ten kgm. of field soil (Miami silt loam) were 
placed in each of sixteen 2 -gallon jars. The carbon bisulphid was added 
in varying amounts, from 0.5 per cent to 2 per cent. It was poured into 
holes in the soil. These holes were closed immediately and the water 
increased to half saturation. In order to overcome the injurious effect 
of carbon bisulphid, the jars were then allowed to stand for two weeks 
before planting. 

CORN AND MUSTARD IN MIAMI SILT LOAM 

The results of the test with corn and mustard are given in Table IV. 
It is evident from the data of the table that these plants do not re- 
spond alike to carbon bisulphid. 

Table IV. — Effect of varying amounts of carbon bisulphid. on the growth of corn and 
mustard 



In all concentrations except 2 per cent, carbon bisulphid injured the 
growth of corn. Mustard, on the other hand, was greatly benefited by 
the carbon-bisulphid treatment. An increased growth was observed 
from all concentrations. The maximum gain was not0l with 2 per cent 
of carbon bisulphid. This beneficial effect on mustard is very evident 
from Plate II, figure 1. If this increase in growth is due to the larger 
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amount of soluble nitrogen as ammonia or nitrate, then corn and mustard 
should behave much alike. The nitrogen-feeding power of these plants 
has been studied by Kruger (8), Gerlach and Vogel (3), and others. It 
is supposed that both corn and mustard are heavy nitrogen-feeding 
crops, able to take nitrogen cither in the form of ammonia or nitrate. 

BUCKWHEAT, CORN, AND OATS IN MIAMI SILT LOAM 

In order to decrease the factor of individual variation, four parallel 
jars of Miami silt loam were used in each scries in the following experi- 
ment. For the second crop these were subdivided into sets of two 
each. After the first crop was harvested, the soil and roots were thor- 
oughly mixed and the jars replanted. The rotation was as follows: 
First crop, buckwheat; second crops, corn and mustard; first crop, com; 
second crop, buckwheat; first crop, oats; second crops, corn and mus- 
tard. In Tables V, VI, and VII are presented the results of these 
experiments. 

Table V . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of buckwheat and corn 


] Weight of first crop, buckwheat, . Weight of second crop, com. 


j 

added. 

Green. 

Dry. 

Average. ! 

Green. | 

Dry. 



Per ami. 

Gwt 

Gm. 


Gm. 

Gm. 

I , 

Miami. 

Control. 

90 

15*5 

1 

I52 : 

28. 5 

2 . . 

. . .do. . . 

Control. 

97 

18 

! 

160 

33- 5 

3 ■ 

do. . . 

Control. 

12 r 

22. 2 

IQ 1 



4 

do. . . 

: Control. 

126 

20.5 J 


[ i 


5 • 

do. . . 

2 

124 

23 

1, 

f 1 

.54 

6. . 

do. . . 

2 | 

145 

26. 5 


1 136 1 

?i. 5 

7- • 

do. . . 

2 ! 

127 

23 ' 

3 4- 5 \ 



8. . . 

: . . . do . . . 

2 

126 

2 S- 5 J 

i 

1 | 



The yields of buckwheat and com are given in Table V. The weights 
of the mustard were lost. Buckwheat gave an increase in the treated 
soil, while corn (the second crop) did not show any improvement. Deter- 
minations of ammonia present at the time the buckwheat was cut (three 
months after treatment) resulted as follows: Ammonia — if control is ioo, 
then carbon bisulphid treated is 192. Nitrate — if control is 100, then 
carbon bisulphid treated is 28. The antiseptic increases ammonia, but 
decreases the nitrate content of soil. The results of investigation show 
that buckwheat feeds largely on nitrate nitrogen (9), while com is sup- 
posed to be able to take its nitrogen in the form of ammonia. A difference 
in nitrogen-feeding power can not be. used to explain the unequal behavior 
of these plants toward carbon bisulphid. Although the weights of the 
mustard crop were not kept, the action of the carbon bisulphid w r as 
evident. There was a decided gain in the growth of plants in the treated 
series. 

From the data of Table VI it is obvious that carbon bisulphid has very 
little effect on com (first crop) or buckwheat (second crop). 
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Table VI . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of corn and buckwheat 


No. 

Soil. 

Carbon 
bisulphid 
! added. 

Weight of first tTop, com. 


Weight ol 

: second crop, buck- 
wheat. 

Greco . 

Dry. 

Average. 

Green, j 

Dry. 

Average. 



Per cent. 

Gm. 

Gin. 

Cm. 

G'ra. J 

Gm. 

Gm. 


Miami . 

Control. 

480 

*5 

1 


115 

26 



. . .do. . . 

Control. 

440 

82 

847 


l I2 5 

27 



. . .do. . 

Control. 

500 

00 


1 100 

22 

2 3 - 5 


. . .do. . . 

Control. 

410 

82 

] ! 


i 95 

19 



j. . .do. . 

2 

380 

77 i 

1 


r 128 

27 



L . .do. . . 

2 

460 

85 ! 

83 


! 87 

17 

20 «; 


1. . .do. . . 

2 

410 

8 3 



95 

20 

* ^ 


|. . .do. . 

2 

460 

86 

J 


l 87 

18 



Table VII gives the effect of this volatile antiseptic on oats (first crop) 
and com (second crop). The former showed an increase in growth in 
the treated soil; the latter was not affected. 


Table VII . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of oafs and corn 



Soil. 

Carbon 

Weight of first crop, oats. 

Weight of second crop, com. 

No. 

bisulphid 









added. 

Green. 

Dry. 

Average. 

Green. 

Dry. 

Average. 



Per cent. 

Gm. 

Gm 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 


Miami . 

Control. 

172 

46. 5 

1 


166 

40 



. . .do. . . 

Control. | 

184 

51 

48.3 


132 

3 T 

36 


. . .do. . . 

Control. ; 

171 

46.7 


1 18 

29 


. . .do. . . 

Control. ! 

182 

49 

1 

180 

45 



. , .do. . . 

2 1 

200 

59 


155 

37 


: . . .do. . . 

2 

205 

59 

■ zi 8 ; 

161 

38 

37 

:. . .do. . . 

2 

*97 

57 - 7 


J 5 2 

37 

! . . . do . . . 

2 

; 19 2 

57*5 

J 

l i 35 

36 



A general consideration of the data shows that corn in this soil type is 
apparently indifferent toward carbon bisulphid. Buckwheat, oats, and 
mustard were all benefited by the antiseptic. 


BUCKWHEAT, MUSTARD, OATS, AND CORN IN DIFFERENT SOILS 

The experiment with buckwheat, mustard, corn, and oats was a com- 
bination study of the effect of carbon bisulphid on bacterial activity 
and plant growth in three different soils. The first series contained 
Miami silt loam, the second series Miami soil diluted one-half by volume 
with sand, and the third series sand alone. According to chemical anal- 
ysis, Miami silt loam is fairly rich in organic matter, nitrogen, potas- 
sium, and phosphorus. Of the three, fertilizing elements, phosphorus 
perhaps is present in the smallest amount. The quantity of soil and its 
treatment was similar to that of the preceding experiment except that 
the treated jars were kept tightly covered with parchment paper. One 
month after the carbon bisulphid was added, these were removed. By 
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this means it was hoped to prevent a rapid volatilization of the anti- 
septic. The jars were not planted until three months after treatment. 

At the beginning and at intervals of one, two, and three months 
bacterial activity was measured. Naturally, under the conditions of this 
experiment, carbon bisulphid proved very drastic. A great reduction in 
the number of bacteria, without any increase until the second month, 
was noted. The relation of carbon bisulphid to the number of bacteria 
was about the same in all three series. In the more compact type, 
Miami silt-loam soil, the carbon bisulphid proved most injurious to num- 
bers, and consequently the period of increase was much later. Of the 
three soils, the treated sand showed the greatest proportional gain in 
number of bacteria. 

Because of the severe nature of the carbon-bisulphid treatment, it was 
thought that probably the protozoa would be destroyed or the number 
greatly diminished. This was not the case, however, as protozoa were 
found in great numbers in both the treated and untreated soil. 

Three months after treatment the jars were divided into two series and 
planted. The weights of the first and second crops are given in Tables 
VIII and IX. 


Table VIII - — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of buckwheat and mustard in 
different types of soil 


No. 

Soil. 

Carbon bi- 
sulphid 
added. 

I 

Miami silt loam 

Per cent. 
Control. 

2 

do 

Control. 


do 

2 

4 

do 

2 

5 

Half Miami silt loam , 

Control. 

6 

half sand. 

do 

Control. 

7 

do 

2 

8 

do ! 

2 

9 

Sand j 

Control. 

10 

do 

Control. 

ii 

j do 1 

2 

12 


2 


Weight erf first crop, buckwheat. Weight al cro P- 


Green 

Dry. 

Average. 

Green. 

Dry. J 

Aver- 

age. 

( 7 »r. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

G m 

I23 

107 

22, 5 
20. 5 

} ,,s 

12. 0 

10. 0 

3-4 

3-3 

\ 3-3 

119 

114 

250 
23 - O 

| 24.0 

24*5 
41 - 5 

1 :1- 

}?.3 

74 

J S- 5 

I 

21. O 

3-75 j 

j 

3 - <>7 

72 

15.0 

' 

17. 0 

3 - 60 , 

1 

76 

78 

18.0 
j 16. 0 

} i 7 -o 

21.5 

17. O 

| 4 - S 1 
; 4.0 j 

} 4 25 

20 

2 - 5 

3 - o 

} 3 - 75 

4.0 | 
4 - 5 i 

0. 4 
1*5 

} 43 

2 1. 5 ■ 
21. 5 

0 0 

\ 

il ■ v °° 

i 

I 7 * 5 i 
5-5 

i 1. 2 j 
1 '• 1 

} -90 


The figures of the buckwheat crop show the same general increase as 
noted in a previous experiment. Although not great, the gain in the 
treated series is consistent in all three soils. 

The residual crop of mustard responded to a very marked degree to 
the carbon bisulphid treatment. In Miami silt loam the yield from the 
treated soil exceeded that of the control by more than ioo per cent. The 
gain in weight of oats in the treated soils was not so great, while the 
second-crop corn showed a loss (Table IX). 
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Table IX . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of oats and corn in different types 
of soil 




! 

Weight of first crop, oats. I 

Weight of second crop, com. 

No. 

Soil. 








phid added, j 

Green. 

Dry. 

1 

Average. 

Green. 

Dry. 

Average. 


I 


1 

Per cent. 

Gm. 

Gw. 

Cm. 

Gm. 

Cm. 

Gm. 

I 

Miami silt loam 

Control 

162 

47 

} 47 - 7 

Ifti4 

25 

} 24 

2 

do 

! Control. 

1 So 

48-5 

I103 1 

23 

3 

4 

do 

do 

2 

2 

157 ! 
190 1 

45 * 5 
5 2 - 5 

} 49 

I \ 

18. s 

20 

} 

S 

Half Miami silt loam , 





half sand 

J Control. 

82 

26. 5 

} 21 ' 2 

J 7 6 

16 


6 

do 

Control. 

85 1 

28 

li 56 

H 

r 15 

7 

do 

2 

85 1 

27- 5 

} 28 

ii 52 

*3 

} 14 

8 

do. 

2 

82 

28.5 

1 64 

15 

9 

Sand 

Control. 




10 

do 

Control. 

18 

6 

6 

S 12 

4 

4 

11 

12 

do 

do 

2 

2 

18 

*5 

! 

5-8 

5 - 2 

} 5-5 

If *4 

jl x 3- 5 

5 

4 

} * 5 


The results of the nitrate determinations agree with those obtained in 
previous experiments. At the time of planting the carbon-bisulphid soils 
were lower in nitrate but higher in ammonia than the original soil. 

The data from Tables VIII and IX show that carbon bisulphid has a 
much more beneficial effect on mustard than on any other crop. Buck- 
wheat and oats are benefited, but not so markedly as mustard. Com 
fails to show any improvement from treatment with carbon bisulphid. 

EFFECT OF CARBON BISULPHID ON BUCKWHEAT AND RAPE IN VARIOUS 
SOILS 

The five soil types selected for the study of the effect of carbon bisul- 
phid on buckwheat and rape in various soils ranged all the way from a 
very compact red clay to an open, sandy soil. After treating with 2 
per cent of carbon bisulphid the soils were allowed to stand for three 
months before planting. Bacteria counts and nitrate determinations 
were made at the beginning and after two and three months. The effect 
of the carbon bisulphid on the total number of bacteria is very evident. 
I11 every case the carbon-bisulphid soil contained the most bacteria. The 
maximum gain occurred in the clay-loam soil, the minimum in the Norfolk 
sand. The increase due to the treatment was greatest after two months. 

Here, again, the treated soils gave a much lower nitrate content than 
the controls. It seems safe to say that a rapid increase in numbers of 
bacteria in a carbon-bisulphid soil is followed by a decrease in the 
amount of nitrates. 

Three months after treatment the soils were planted to buckwheat. 
Growth was slow at first, especially in the carbon-bisulphid scries. The 
crop was harvested when Go days old. The results of this experiment 
are shown in Table X. 
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Table X . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of buckwheat indifferent types of soil 


No. 

Soil. 

Carbon 

bisulphid 

added. 

Weight of first crop. 

Green. 

Dry. ; 

Average. 



Per cent. 

Gm. 

Gm. ! 


I 

Cecil clay 

Control. 

5 

1. 2 j 

1 

2 

.... do 

Control. 


1. s 

f r ‘ 3S 

3 

do 

2 

12 

3 

l 

4 

do 

2 

15 

4 

f 

5 

Porters clay 

Control . 

10. 5 

2 ! 

l 

6 

do 

Control. 

U- s 

3- s : 

[ 2 * 7 S 

7 

do 

2 

14 - 5 

3*7 ! 

l a re 

8 


2 

10 

2. 7 1 


9 

Clay loam 

Control . 


1. 2 1 

1 r fi 

10 

do 

Control . 

12. 5 

2 

J r ‘ 6 

11 

do 

2 

1 28 1 

i 6. 5 ; 

1 

12 


i 2 

1 3 °* 5 

8 

J 7 * 2 ; 

13 

Hagerstown loam 

Control. 

27 | 

i 6* 3 

1 - A 

14 

do 

Control. 

25 

s 

f 3 ' 6 

15 


' " 2 

: i 7 - 5 

4 - 5 ! 

1 6 

16 

do 

2 

■ 5 

7 * S i 

j 6 

17 

Norfolk sand 

| Control. 

i 3 2 

8. 7 ; 

1 

18 

do 

1 Control . 

i 49 * 5 

10. 2 

} 9 * 4 ; 

19 

do 

•| 2 

i 12 

3 1 


20 

do 

1 2 

17 - 5 

3 - 5 ; 

| 3 * 2 5 


With one exception, Norfolk sandy soil, the carbon-bisulphid series 
gave a larger yield. This was most marked in the case of clay- loam soil. 
The data on plant growth agreed with the plate counts. 

The buckwheat was followed by a crop of Dwarf Essex rape. Unfortu- 
nately the young rape plants suffered seriously from insects. Although 
the tissue was too badly infested to save, a decided difference in growth 
could be seen. The beneficial effect of carbon bisulphid on rape was 
noted in every soil type. 

EFFECT OF CARBON BISULPHID ON VARIOUS CROPS IN ACID SOILS 

In order to study the effect of carbon bisulpliid on the growth of higher 
plants in acid soils, a series of experiments was made. Four types of 
soil were selected for this work: Miami silt loam, Sparta sand, Colby 
silt loam, and Marshfield peat. The neutral Miami silt loam was used 
as a check for the acid soils. According to the Truog acidity test, Sparta 
sand requires 0.5227 gm. of calcium carbonate per 100 gm. of soil, Colby 
silt loam 1.021 gm., and Marshfield peat 4.43 gm. Four weeks after 
treatment with carbon bisulphid , the soils were planted. 

RED CLOVER 

The effect of carbon bisulphid on medium red clover in acid soils is 
clearly seen from the figures of Table XI. The clover grew luxuriantly 
in all soils except the untreated add peat. Two crops were cut. Carbon 
bisulphid in peat soil caused an enormous gain in the growth of clover. 
This was very striking in both the first and second crop. 
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Tablh XI . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth cf red clover in acid soils 


I 

Miami 1 

2 

.... do , 

3 

do. 

4 

do. 

5 

Sparta : 

6 

do. 

7 

do. 

8 

do. 

9 

Colby s 

10 

do. 

11 

do. 

12 

do. 

13 

Peat . . . 

14 1 

do. 

15 


16 

do. 


Carbon 

bisulphid 

added. 


Per cent. 

Control. 

Control. 


Control. 

Control. 


Control. 

Control. 


Control. 

Control. 


Weight of first crop, clover. 



Cm. 

139 

141 

34 

2 5 

9 1 

143 

I * 


W ■eight of second crop, 
clover. 


9 

8>S 


13 

2.4 

8.7 


Plate II, figure 2, shows the relative growth of clover in the treated 
synd untreated soils. 

Each figure for Miami silt loam in Table XI represents the average of 
triplicate jars. Because of the individual variation, it was decided to use 
12 jars for this experiment. Six of these were used as controls and six 
treated with 2 per cent of cartxm bisulphid. It is evident from the data 
that medium red clover in Miami soil is benefited both in the first and 
second crop by the antiseptic. In the Sparta sand a decrease was noted 
with each crop. The Colby silt loam gave a decided increase with the 
first crop, but not with the second. 

Previous tests with these soils showed that the clover bacteria were 
present in sufficient numbers to produce good inoculation. In view of the 
large amount of carbon bisulphid applied, it was thought that this sub- 
stance would probably injure nodule formation. However, examination 
of the root systems showed this was not the case. The plant roots were 
thoroughly inoculated, both in the treated and untreated soils. Appar- 
ently the plants in carbon bisulphid soils contained the greater number 
of nodules. 

Because of the remarkable action of carbon bisulphid in peat soil, this 
part of the previous test was icpeated. In addition to carbon bisulphid, 
the effect of flowers of sulphur was studied. If the data in the previous 
experiment arc correct, the carbon bisulphid should greatly increase the 
growth of clover. A glance at the results in Table XII confirms Lliis 
statement. 
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Table XII . — Effect of carbon bisulphid and sulphur on the growth of red clover in peat 
soil 



Soil. 

! 

i Treatment. 


■Weight. 



Green . 

Dry. 

Average. 




Gm. 

34 

3° 

95 

no 1 

Gm. ! 

9 i 

8. 2 ! 

Gm. 

\ 

3 

do 


} 



1 percent ol carton 
bisulphid. 

do 

ai.S 

| 

) 


do ] 

| 

c 

do 

2 per cent of carbon 
bisulphid. 

do 

103 

23 

T 9- 5 


J 

6 

do. 

) 3,3 



0.3 percent of sul- 
phur, 
do 

9 8 

I 

a.'Z\ 

. do 

4 

j o- 5 

f 






Carbon bisulphid causes a remarkable increase, in the growth of clover 
on peat soil. There is apparently no decided difference in the action of 1 
or 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid. Just why t he volatile antiseptic should 
stimulate so markedly the growth of clover in the peat soil is not known. 
A more detailed study of the action of carbon bisulphid in peat is now' 
under way. Flowers of sulphur at the rate of 0.3 per cent proved very 
injurious. In view of the high sulphur content of carbon bisulphid, it 
was thought that possibly free sulphur in peat might have somewhat the 
same, effect. 

CORN AND MUSTARD 

The action of carbon bisulphid on corn and mustard in acid soils was 
studied in an experiment the results of ivhich are given in Table XIII. 
Table XIII . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of corn and mustard in acid soils 


:Carl«m bisnl- - 
t phid added. 


Miami silt loam . 

. . . .do 

. . . .do 

do 

Sparta sand .... 

do 

do 

do 

Colby silt 

do 

do 

do 

Peat 

do 

do 

do 


Per cent. 
Control . 
Control. 


Control. I 
Control . 


Control. 

Control. 


Control . 
Control. 



Gm . 

64* ! 


Weight of mustard. 


Greco 

Dry. 

*Gm. 

Gm. 

f 83. 

:S 1 

L 145 

2X / 

/ 159 

2 7 j 

1 15° i 

24 IJ 

J *3 i 

I 2 -5 \ 

\ *9 

! 3-5 I 

1 IX 

I 2 1 

l 12 * 5 
( 

1 3 ) 

' 1 


} 81 i! 

} “- s { 


i 62 i 9. 6 


2 - 5 


j 

} 9 ' C 
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It is clear from the data that carbon bisulphid does not materially 
benefit corn. An exception to this was seen in the case of Sparta sand; 
in this instance the treated series showed a slight improvement. 

A comparison of the growth of mustard in acid and in neutral soil 
shows that this crop grows best in a neutral soil. In Sparta sand and 
Colby silt loam the yield of mustard in the treated soil was below that 
of the control, while in the peat soil it failed entirely. It seems very 
probable that the acid reaction of the soil inhibits the growth of mus- 
tard. For instance, Kossovich (7) reports that mustard is sensitive to 
acidity. The addition of 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid to Miami soil 
stimulated the growth of mustard, This agrees with the results of pre- 
vious tests. An increase in the growth of mustard has been noted in all 
four experiments with carbon bisulphid in Miami soil. 

One series of jars, corn on Miami silt loam, was replanted to buck- 
wheat. As previously reported, buckwheat showed a distinct improve- 
ment in the carbon-bisulphid soil. If the control weights are taken as 
ioo, the treated series is equal to 115. 

A review of all the data on the effect of carbon bisulphid on higher 
plants shows very clearly that carbon bisulphid does not produce the 
same effect on all plants. In almost every case (except acid soils) the 
carbon bisulphid favors in a decisive way the growth of mustard. Next 
in order of their response to carbon bisulphid come rape, red clover, 
buckwheat, oats, and corn. In acid soils, especially those rich in organic 
matter, the growth of clover is greatly favored by the carbon-bisulphid 
treatment. 

The majority of the evidence indicates that carbon bisulphid is most 
beneficial to the growth of higher plants in peat or in open, sandy soils. 

EFFECT OF CARBON BISULPHID ON THE GROWTH OF PLANTS IN SILICA 
SAND 

If carbon bisulphid is a plant stimulant, then the addition of the proper 
amount to a nutrient solution for plants should exert a beneficial effect 
on the growth of higher plants. To test this a series of experiments was 
performed on different plants. 

BUCKWHEAT AMD OATS 

Fight jars were filled with pure silica sand (99 per cent pure quartz), 
and the following ingredients added to each jar : 


Water (H 2 0 ) 500 c.c. 

Potassium nitrate (KN 0 3 ) 5 gtn. 

Ferrous phosphate (Fe 3 ( P 0 4 ) 2 ) 1. 2 5 gm. 

Calcium phosphate (Ca 3 (P 0 4 ) 2 ) 1. 25 gm. 

Calcium sulphate (CaSOd 1, 25 gm. 

Magnesium sulphate (MgS 0 4 ) — 1. 25 gm. 
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In addition to the soluble plant food, half of the jars received 2 per 
cent of carbon bisulphid. After treatment the jars were held for two 
months before planting to buckwheat and oats. The results of the test 
are given in Table XIV. 

Table XIV. —Effect of carbon bisulphid on tke growth of buckwheat and oats in silica 
sand 


Carbon 

Weight of buckwheat. 

Weight of oats. 

added. 

Green. 

Dry. 

Average. 

Green. 

Dry. 

Average. 

Per cent. 

Control. 

Control. 

2 

Gm. 

IS - 8 

8-5 

37-5 

21 

Gm. 

3-2 

r 

4. 2 

Gm. 

} 2 ‘ 3 

Gm. 

{ 

l 3-4 

r i 

Gm. 

I- 5 

I. 2 

Gm. 

} i-3 

i 

2 

|J S ' 6 

1 21 

6.5 ! 

} 6 ' 5 


It is apparent from the data that carbon bisulphid in silica sand exerts 
a beneficial effect on the growth of both buckwheat and oats. This 
agrees with the results of Koch (6) — that carbon bisulphid stimulates 
the higher plant growth. Although the duplicate jars do not agree very 
closely, the highest yield of the control was lower than any of the treated 
groups. For some unexplainable reason, the oats in jar 3 failed to grow. 
The young seedling died soon after germination. Plate II, figure 3, is a 
reproduction of a photograph of the buckwheat series. 

CLOVER, BUCKWHEAT, AND MUSTARD 

The foregoing experiment was repeated, using 3*kgm. jars and Tollen’s 
medium. Only 1 per cent of carbon bisulphid was added. The jars 
were planted 30 days after treatment. The yields of the different crops 
are presented iii Table XV. From the beginning clover and mustard 
began to show the favorable effect of carbon bisulphid. 

Table XV . — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of buckwheat, clover, and mustard 
in silica sand 


No. 

Carbon 

bisulphid 

added. 

Weight of buckwheat. J 

Weight of clover. 

Weight of mustard. 

Green. 

Dry. 

age. 

Green. 

Dry. 

Average. \ 

Green. 

Dry. 

JW 

agc. 


Per cent. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

I 

Control. 

49 

' 7- S 


{ 4. 5 

I 

\ , 1 

I 77 1 

9 

\ A 

2 

Control. 

1 4 1 

6 . 6 

j 7 I 

1 10 

1.8 

/ 4 ; 

1. . . 


/ ^ 

3 

1 

49 

7-8 


13 

2. 2 

1 2.2 

/ 52 

5-8 

| 8. 6 

4 i 

1 

45 

7-5 

l 12 

2-3 

J 

\ 98 

n-5 



As compared with the results shown in Table XIV, the increase in the 
growth of buckwheat with carbon bisulphid was much smaller. The 
clover crop was about doubled in the presence of carbon bisulphid. Mus- 
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tard did not do well in sand cultures ; growth was very itregular. Because 
of the size of the jars and the irregular growth of the crops it will be 
necessary to repeat the experiment. 

EFFECT OF CARBON BISUEPHID IN REINOCULATED SOIL 

In the first part of this paper it has been shown that if soil treated with 
carbon bisulpbid is reinoculated with fresh soil the bacterial processes 
are altered. The increase in number of bacteria attains a maximum 
much sooner and begins to decline earlier than in soil treated with carbon 
bisulphid but not reinoculated. This is also noted in the formation of 
soluble nitrogen. In order to record the effect on plant growth, the fol- 
lowing experiment was planned. Six jars with 9 kgm. each of Miami 
silt-loam soil were used. Two months after treatment with carbon 
bisulphid, 2 per cent of untreated soil were added to jars 5 and 6. An 
equal amount was removed before the original soil was added. All of 
the jars were kept for another month before planting. 

Plate counts three months from the date of treatment showed a decided 
increase in number of bacteria in the carbon-bisulphid soils. No appre- 
ciable difference existed between the carbon bisulphid and the carbon- 
bisulphid reinoculated soil. 

The effect of treatment on nitrate content is evident from the following 
figures: If the nitrate nitrogen at the beginning is 100, then the control 
after three months is 370, carbon bisulphid is 50, and carbon bisulphid 
plus 2 per cent of the original soil is 44. Here, again, the inverse rela- 
tion of number of bacteria and nitrate content is noted. 

Protozoa were found in all of the soils and apparently in about the 
same number two months after treatment as in the original soil. 

The effect of this treatment on the growth of oats and corn may be 
seen from the figures in Table XVI. . 

Table XVI. — -Effect of carbon bisulphid on the growth of oats and corn in reinoculated 
soil 


No. 

4 

Soil. 

Treatment. j 

1 . | 

Weight of first crop, oats, j 

Weight of second crop, 
corn. 

Green. 

Dry. | 

I 

Aver- 

age. 

Green. 

Dry. 

Aver- 

age. 



i 

Cm. 

Cr 7K. l 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cm. 

Cut. 

1 

Miami . 1 

i Control i 

16S 

1 5 1 


1 io 7 

28 


2 

. . .do. . . 

do 

, *78 ! 

50-75 ! 

po -9 

\ 108 

30 


3 

. . .do. , . 

2 per cent of carbon bisul- 1 

1 17 8 ! 

50 

I 

86 1 

33 




phid. ; 



52 

83; 

26 

29.3 

4 

. . .do.. J 


i 185 

54 

1 




s 

. . .do.. . 

2 per cent carbon bisulphid 1 

178 

5 i -5 

1 

79 

22 




plus 2 per cent of the orig- 1 



U -5 






inal soil. 





■ 24 

6 

. . .do.. J 


1 215 ! 

61. 5 

r 

101 

26 
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The average dry weight of oats in soil treated with carbon bisulphid 
was slightly greater than that of the control. This difference was most 
noticeable in the case of reinoculated soil. It appears that the reinocula- 
tion benefits the action of carbon bisulphid on the growth of oats. The 
second crop of corn gave the opposite results. The corn in untreated 
soil gave the highest yield. 

EFFECT OF CARBON BISULPHID ON THE ACCUMULATION OF SULPHATES IN 
SOIL 

Very soon after the jars were planted it was observed that the surface of 
carbon-bisulphid soil was partly covered with needlc-like crystals. Quali- 
tative tests showed that these were made up largely of sulphates, possibly 
magnesium sulphate. The occurrence of salts was noted in several of 
the soils treated with carbon bisulphid. Possibly a part of the carbon 
bisulphid was oxidized to sulphates. It has. been reported that a small 
portion of the carbon bisulphid may be converted into sulphates (4, p. 
247-251; io, p. 151-152). 

Samples of the treated and untreated soils were analyzed for sulphates. 1 
The results are shown in Table XVII. 


Table XVII. — Effect of carbon bisulphid on the accumulation of sulphates in the soil 


No. 


Time. 


Treatment. 


Sulphur as 
sulphates. 


A Itinlhs. 


1 1 Untreated 

2 12 percent of carbon bisulphid. 

3 3 Untreated 

4 3 2 P er cent of carbon bisulphid 

5 5 Untreated 

6 5 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid. 


Per cent. 
o. 023 
■ 03S 
. 0x8 

• °39 
. oiq 
. 060 


It is apparent from the data in this table that the addition of carbon 
bisulphid tends to increase the sulphate content of the soil. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The addition of carbon bisulphid to soil exerts a decided effect on the 
fauna and flora of the soil. This is characterized by a temporary induc- 
tion in the number of micro-organisms. Later, an enormous multiplica- 
tion of bacteria takes place and an almost parallel increase in production 
of by-products or soluble nitrogen is noted. The ammonia content seems 
to follow the curve of bacterial growth and later gives way to larger 
amounts of nitrate. From the evidence it seems that carbon bisulphid 
in soil produces an increase in soluble compounds of nitrogen and sulphur, 

1 Tlie author is indebted to Prof. W. K. Tol.Lingliam, of the Department of Agricultural Chemistry, for 
the analyses. 

27469 ° -16 2 
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In Miami soil carbon bisulphid benefited the growth of buckwheat, 
oats, and mustard. No relation seems to exist between plant stimula- 
tion with carbon bisulphid and the fonn of the soluble nitrogen. In non- 
acid soils carbon bisulphid is most beneficial to sulphur crops. Mustard 
offers a good example. In all of the experiments, except acid soils, 
mustard showed an increased growth from the use of carbon bisulphid. 
Carbon bisulphid in peat soil greatly benefits the growth of red clover. 
In sand cultures plus soluble plant food carbon bisulphid favors the 
growth of certain plants. 

The data show clearly that carbon bisulphid does not act alike in att 
soils or toward all crops. 
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PLATE I 

Plate cultures of soil organisms growing on agar: 

Fig. i. — Colonics of organisms from untreated soil. 

Fig. 2. — Colonies from soil treated with 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid. 

Fig. 3. — Colonies from soil treated with 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid and evajKj- 
rated. 

Fig. 4. — Colonies from soil treated with 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid, evaporated, 
and reinoculated with 5 per cent of soil from an untreated jar. 










PLATE II 

Fig. i.— Effect of varying amounts of carbon bisulphid on mustard; A, B, soil 
untreated; C, D, soil treated with 0. 5 per cent of carbon bisulphid; E , F. soil treated 
with 1 per cent of carbon bistilphid; G, Ii , soil treated with 2 per cent of carbon 
bisulphid. 

Fig. 2. — Effect of carbon bisulphid on clover in peat soil; A. B , soil imtreated; 
C, I). soil treated with 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid. 

Fig. 3. -Effect of carbon bisulphid on buckwheat in sand cultures; . 4 . B, soil 
untreated; C, D, soil treated with 2 per cent of carbon bisulphid. 




CLIMATIC CONDITIONS AS RELATED TO CERCOSPORA 
BETICOLA 1 


By Venus W. Pool, Assistant Pathologist, and M. B. McKay, Scientific Assistant, 
Cotton and Truck Disease Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry 

INTRODUCTION 2 

Climatic conditions of both winter and summer bear an important 
relation to the vitality and development of Cercospora beticola. During 
cold weather certain conditions enable the fungus to overwinter, while 
certain other conditions are inimical to its growth, a fact which has an 
important bearing on the control of the disease, as the earliest infections 
on growing sugar beets (Beta, vulgaris) originate from the overwintered 
fungus. In the early summer, after infection occurs, temperature, rela- 
tive humidity, rainfall, and wind directly affect the development of the 
fungus, the rapidity of conidial production, and subsequent infection. 

OVERWINTERING 

From the investigations here described it seems evident that under 
ordinary field conditions of winter the conidia of C. beticola usually live 
but a short time, although under ordinary herbarium conditions desic- 
cation takes place only after exposure for several months. The sclerotia- 
like bodies (fig. i, .A, a), or masses of mycelium, the most resistant part 
of the fungus, which are embedded in the infected areas of the leaf blades 
and petioles, however, live over the winter under favorable conditions and 
in the spring produce conidia from the remnants of the old conidiophores 
(fig. i, A, b ), or both conidiophores and conidia (fig. i, A, c ) may be 
formed anew. For the purpose of making direct microscopical observa- 
tion of such development sections of infected tissue which had been 
stored throughout the winter under favorable conditions were placed in 
hanging-drop cultures of bean agar. New conidiophores (fig. i, B, 6) 
grew from the masses of embedded mycelium, and although somewhat 
abnormal they produced rather typical conidia (fig. i, B, c), thus show- 
ing that such material may be a source of early infection of growing 
plants. 


1 The investigations were carried on entirely in the field. Preliminary work was conducted during 1911 
and 191a at Rocky Ford, Colo. The detailed data were collected during 1912 and 1913 at Rocky Fonl, 
which is in the Arkansas Valley ol Colorado, a semiand region under irrigation, and during 1914 near 
Madison, Wis., where the rainfall and average humidity were greater. 

1 The writers are indebted to Mrs. Nellie E. Fealy, of the Bureau of Plant Industry', for aid in editing 
and revising the manuscript. 
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Pig. i.—Cercospora belicola: A, Section of overwintered Sugar-beet leaf showing embedded solerotia-Iike 
body, a, with a mass of old conidiophores, b, from which a new conidium, c, was produced . li, rroduc- 
tion of rather typical conidiophores. 6, and conidia, c, from a sclcrotia-likc mass, a, taken frum over- 
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CONIDIA 

Tliiimcn (r886, p. 50-54) 1 believed that the spores of Cercospora beti- 
cola arc able to live for a certain length of time in the soil and retain their 
viability and produce new infection, and Pannnel (1891, p. 23S-243) and 
Massee (1906, p. 52-53) accord with this view. In the investigations 
here considered it was found that when kept, dry, as in the case of her- 
barium material, the conidia remained viable for 8 months (Table I, 
tests 10 to 13), but soon after that no growth occurred. Only rarely 
were conidia found on the infected areas of the leaves which were exposed 
to outdoor weather conditions, and such conidia seemed to lose their 
vitality soon after harvest. No germination was found to take place 
under optimum conditions in the case of conidia which had been thus 
exposed from 1 to 4 months (tests 14 and 15). However, conidia occa- 
sionally found on spots that had been well protected, for instance in the 
interior of a pile of hayed beet tops, retained their viability for from 5 to 
less than 1 2 months (tests 1 6 and 1 7) . Since the conidia are rarely found 
after a short tirne even on infected material that has been well protected 
and since they rarely germinate after being exposed outdoors for even 1 
month after harvest, it would seem that under ordinary field conditions 
they play no important part in the overwintering of the fungus. 


Table I. — -Viability of the conidia of Cercospora beticola as affected, by desiccation 


Test 

Xu. 

Environment. 

Teriod of exposure. 

Viability. 




None 


<lO 


Do. 


do 

10 years .... 

Do. 


do 

^ yefi r<; 

Do. 

r 

do 


Do. 

(j 

do 

3 years 

Do, 


do 

2 years 

Do. 

8 i 

do 

11 months 

Do. 

9 ! 

do 

to months 

Do. 

10 ■ 

do 

8 months 

■ Slightly viable. 


1 do 

7 months 

’ Extremely viable. 


i do 

(> months 

Do. 


.... do. 

5 months 

Do. 

14 

Left in field after harvest, Colorado 

r month 

1 None. 


Left in field after harvest. Wisconsin 

4 months 

Do. 

10 

Stored inside pile of hayed suyar-bcct leaves 

■; months 

■ Extremely viable. 

l? 


is months 

. None. 


SCLEROTIA AND MYCELIUM 

Various investigators have attempted to determine whether different 
fungi live in the soil over winter and the manner in which they over- 
winter. Treboux (1914) found that the mycelia of several different rusts 
overwinter on host material freely exposed to climatic conditions. Stew- 
art (1913) placed in boxes of soil potato leaves and tubers infected with 
Phyiophlhora infestans , exposed them to outdoor winter conditions, and 
found that plants grown on such soil developed no blight. However, 


Bibliographic citations in parentheses refer to " Literature cited, '' p. 60. 
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temperature and moisture conditions in boxes of soil exposed above- 
ground to winter conditions are much more varied than in soil at different 
depths in the field where normal overwintering usually occurs. 

In the overwintering experiments here described the host material was 
kept in an environment comparable to ordinary field conditions. The 
experiments at Rocky Ford, Colo., were started about the middle of Octo- 
ber ,1912, and continued for 1 1 months. In these experiments some of the 
infected material was mixed with soil, placed in boxes, and exposed above- 
ground during the winter (PI. Ill, 1); a second portion was buried from 
1 to 8 inches in the ground (PI. Ill, 2), wire netting being used above and 
below the infected material to insure ready location when examinations 
were made for cultural tests (Pool and McKay, 1915); a third portion of 
the infected tops was placed in a pile on top of the ground (Pl. III, 3). 
During the experiment records were kept of soil and air temperatures, the 
former being taken at a depth of 5 inches and the latter being obtained 
from the Weather Bureau station at Rocky Ford. 1 

The experiments carried on near Madison, Wis., were started the last of 
November, 1913, and continued through the winter. Infected sugar-beet 
tops were buried in the soil at depths of 5 and 8 inches, while seed -beet 
stalks were left under ordinary conditions in the field. In this experi- 
ment also records were kept of soil and air temperatures, the former being 
taken from March until June at a depth of 5 inches and the latter obtained 
from the Weather Bureau station at Madison. 

The effect of desiccation oil material kept under herbarium conditions 
was to kill probably all life of the fungus within 12 months, as already 
shown, but material kept under an environment having more or less 
moisture accompanied by the disintegrating action of various organisms 
was affected in an entirely different manner, as will be shown. All cul- 
tures from the infected material used in the two experiments above out- 
lined were made from definite leaf-spots. Although the diseased tissue 
was the last to be completely disorganized and consequently could be 
found as long as any portion of the leaf remained, it became more and 
more difficult to obtain such tissue as time went on. 

The fungus was unable to survive six months’ outdoor exposure in boxes 
of soil (Table II, experiment 2), and this was also true of the fungus on 
leaves which had been freely exposed to outdoor conditions — for instance, 
on the outside of a hayed pile of sugar-beet tops (experiment 3), and 
on leaves buried 6, 7, and 8 inches in the ground (experiments 19 to 23). 
In cultures from infected mother-beet stalks and leaves that had been 
left in the field for a time and then plowed under or stored there was no 
growth, or only an indefinite growth, of the fungus after 7 months (ex- 
periments 8 to 10), while in infected material that had been protected 
in the interior of a pile of hayed beet tops (experiment 4) and in material 

1 All the records included in this paper from the Weather Bureau station at Rocky Bord, Colo., were 
kindly Imuished by Mr. P. K. Blinn, the local observer. 
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that had been slightly covered or buried from 1 to 5 inches in the ground 
the life of the fungus was entirely extinct after 12 months (experiments 
11 to 18). The death of the fungus in material plowed under is due in 
all probability to the rapid disorganization which results under favor- 
able temperature and moisture conditions, such, for instance, as those 
which prevailed at Rocky Ford through the winter of 1912-13. During 
that period there was insufficient moisture to permit severe freezing, 
but there was a daily extreme variation of soil temperature, indicating 
that the air temperature produced the. changes through the more or less 
dry soil. In the experiments at Madison there was only a partial dis- 
integration of the buried beet tops six months after harvest, but other 
factors impaired the vitality of the fungus and its life appeared to be 
entirely extinct; consequently, notwithstanding the great differences in 
soil factors, comparable results as to the life of the fungus were obtained 
from the experiments at both places. 

Table II. — Effect of desiccation and overwintering on the viability of Cercospora beticola 
in infected sugar-beet tops under field conditions at Rocky Ford, Colo., and Madison, 
Wis. 





Number 






of spots 



peri- 
men t 
No. 

Environment of sugar-beet-top 
material. 

Fcriod of 
exposure. 

from 

which 

cultures 

Number 
of viable 
spots. 

Condition of leaves. 




made. 



“i 

Dried, stored: 









0 

Ct^mkI 


Connecticut 

11 years. . . 

10 

0 

Do, 




IO 

Q 






0 



Iowa. 

4 years .... 



Do. 








Colorado. . . 

2 years. . . 



Do. 


New Jersey 

10 mouths. 

IO 


Do. 


Colorado. . 

9 to II 

20 


Do. 



months. 
[2 months.. 



Do. 



3 months.. 



Do. 


/Stored in soil in boxes and left free um 

j4 months . 

13 


Do. 


\ der outdoor conditions, Colorado. 

| s months.. 


Do. 



months 


Q 

Do. 



I7 months.. 

6 

O l 

Do. 


(From the outside of ‘'hayed” pile of 

[7 months. . 

6 

Q 

Do. 

3 

\ sugar-beet tops, Colorado. 

\ 10 months. 

13 

0 

Do. 


2 months.. 

10 

IQ 

Do. 



3 months.. 

66 


Do. 

4 

I From the interior of “hayed” pile of 
\ sugar-beet tops, Colorado. 

4 months.. 

L $ months.. 
7 months,. 

29 

40 

18 

40 

12 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



ro months. 

IS 

IO 

Do. 



1 12 months. 

25 

O 

Do. 



3 months.. 

IO 

Do. 

S 

In field, Colorado 

< 5 mouths,. 

IX 

8 

Do. 



[8 months..; 

10 | 


Do. 

6 

Leaves from “mother beet” stalks 

5 months,. 

31 

15 

Do. 


free in field, Wisconsin, 
f First-year sugar-beet leaves free in 

f 5 months. . 

32 i 

3 

Do. 

7 

\ field, Wisconsin. 

18 months,.: 

40 


Partially disintegrated. 


/Spots on “ mother beet” stalks free in 

(4 months.. 

7 

*>7 

Good. 


l field, Wisconsin. 

t7 months.. 

35 

4 ? 

Do. 

9 1 

Spots on “ mother beet” stalks free in 

7 months. . 

10 


Somewhat softened. 

1 

field 0 months, then plowed under 

1 month, Wisconsin. 






a Herbarium specimens for this test were furnished by Barrett, Illinois; Clinton, Connecticut; Whetzel, 
New York; Pammel. Iowa; Norton, Maryland; and Cook, New Jersey. 
s 395 colonies. 
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Table II. — Ejfcct 0/ (fettccaiion and overwintering on the viability of Cercospora beticola 
in infected, sugar-beet tops under field conditions at Rocky Ford, Colo., and Madison, 
IV’if. — Continued 



These experiments and observations made in the field during several 
spring and summer months showed that on leaves slightly protected on 
or near the surface of the ground during the winter C. beticola can live a 
sufficient length of time to be a source of infection for the succeeding 
sugar-beet crop and that the fungus is entirely killed by planting time 
when the infected material is plowed under to a depth of 6 to 8 inches in 
the fall. 

AIR AND SOU. TEMPERATURES AT 'ROCKY FORD, COLO.. AND AT MADISON, 
WIS. 

Comparison of the air and soil temperatures which prevailed during 
the experiment at Rocky Ford and Madison showed a wide difference. 
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One of the most striking characteristics of these temperatures at Rocky 
Ford was the wide range between the maximum and the minimum, and 
this range may be observed throughout the entire records (fig. 2, 3). In 
the case of the soil temperatures especially, the wide range appeared Lo 
be due to a lack of moisture, the extreme variations being greater than if 
more moisture had been present. A comparison of the records shows that 
the variation in air temperature was much less and the mean daily 
temperature constantly lower al Madison than at Rocky Ford, notwith- 
standing the fact that the daily minimum temperature was usually lower 
at Rocky Ford. A comparison of the soil temperatures at the two points, 
however, shows that at Madison it probably remained more constant and 
was never as low as at Rocky Ford. This was due apparently to the 
greater amount of moisture in the soil at Madison and consequently its 
continued frozen condition. After March 23, the date on which the 
record was begun at Madison, the soil temperature at that place was 
never below 29 0 F., notwithstanding the fact that the air temperature 
was as low as 15 0 on April 8, while the minimum soil temperature at 
Rocky Ford was 22 0 on December 21 and 25 0 on February 8. However, 
as the air temperature on these dates was lower here than at Madison, 
comparisons can not be drawn too closelv. 

In view of the presence of snow on the ground, which, as is well known, 
protects the soil from the extreme variations of air temperature, and the 
prevailing low air temperatures, as shown by the records, it may be 
assumed that the soil temperatures at Madison during Januarv and 
February and the early part of March varied but little from freezing. 
This assumption is supported by Frodin's experiments (1913), which 
showed in general that when the air temperature was much lower than 
that of the soil the soil temperature in ground covered with snow was 
higher than in bare ground. He found that temperatures taken at a 
depth of 10 cm. in the former were the. same as those taken at a depth 
of 27.4 cm. in the latter. After the early part of April the minimum soil 
temperatures at Rocky Ford and Madison agreed closely, although the 
minimum air temperature at the former place remained generally the 
lowest of the temperatures recorded. 

Temperatures obtained from the interior of a pile of hayed sugar-beet 
leaves by means of a soil thermograph buried in the pile varied less than 
temperatures taken outside the pile, as shown by the following records 
made on May 8, 1913, and as was probably the case during the entire winter 
season: Temperature inside pile, maximum, 67° F. ; minimum, 58°; differ- 
ence, 9 0 . Temperature outside pile, maximum, 84° F.; minimum, 45°; 
difference, 39 0 . 

In view of the fact that the fungus lived twice as long inside the pile as 
it did on the outside it would seem that a more uniform temperature 
might be regarded as one of the controlling factors in the life of the fungus. 




limum soil aiul air temperatures for the period from December 5, 1912, to March 13, 1913, at Rocky Ford, Colo., and air temperatures 
5. 1913. to March 13, 1914, at Madison, Wis., together with the periods that snow covered the ground. 
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I,ow temperatures are not entirely inhibitive, as was shown by thermal 
tests of artificial cultures. After such cultures had been exposed to 
temperatures averaging 0.9 0 C. for 48 days and then kept at 28° C., 
numerous colonies developed. Also, heavily infected leaves kept at 
0.9 0 C. for 97 days yielded good growth when cultures were made and held 
at favorable temperatures. Had the cultures been exposed to freezing 
temperatures or to extreme variations in temperature, the effect would 
doubtless have been more pronounced. 

Although the temperature variations and the amount of soil moisture 
at Rocky Ford and Madison differed greatly, the effect on the life of the 
fungus was apparently the same at both places. It may be concluded 
that conditions of the soil which favor the process of disintegration are 
the most important factors in the control of the disease, and these ex- 
periments indicate that these processes are most active at a depth of 
6 to 8 inches. 

SUMMICR CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

The summer climatic conditions here considered were recorded during 
1913 in fields of first-year sugar beets grown at Rocky Ford, these fields 
being an example of the usual progress of the disease where neither ro- 
tation nor sanitation at the preceding harvest time had been practiced. 

A study of the temperature and humidity records taken at different 
places in a beet field at Rocky Ford and at the Weather Bureau station 
3 miles from the field was made to determine their comparative values 
in making important correlations. The records made in the sugar-beet 
field were taken by means of hydrothermographs kept in meteorological 
instrument shelters 5 feet above the ground (PI. IV, fig. 1) and among 
the plants (PI. IV, fig. 2). These were checked at frequent intervals with a 
sling and cog psychrometer (Shaw, 1914), respectively, and under Col- 
orado conditions were found to be accurate. The records of the Weather 
Bureau station were taken by means of maximum and minimum ther- 
mometers kept in an instrument case about 5 feet above the ground in 
an open space (fig. 3). 

The daily maximum and minimum temperatures and humidities, 
together with the total number of hours the humidity was above 60 
from noon of the preceding day to noon of the given day, are used in 
the present interpretations. It has been found that when a high relative 
humidity prevails, the stomata of the sugar-beet leaves are usually open; 
and as the fungus enters the leaves only through the open stomata, the 
length of time they remain open is a fundamental factor in determining 
the possible occurrence of infection (Pool and McKay, 1916). 

AIR TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE HUMIDITY 

The temperature and relative humidity taken with hygrothermographs 
placed near the ground among the plants varied widely from those taken 
with hvgro thermographs in the air above the field and also from those 
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taken at the Weather Bureau station; hence, the place where the records 
were taken for use in the present correlations with the development of 
the disease is an important consideration. 

Air temperature. — At Rocky Ford the maximum temperatures taken 
among the plants near the surface of the ground from June 13 to 30 
ranged from 2 to 19 degrees higher and the minimum temperatures 
generally from 1 to 14 degrees lower than those taken at 5 feet above 
the. ground (fig. 4). This was due to the fact that the plants were small 
during this period and covered only a portion of the ground; conse- 
quently during the daytime the temperature of the soil became higher 
than that of the air, and in turn the temperature of the air near the 
ground became higher than that of the air a few feet above. During the 
night the reverse occurred, the surface soil losing its heat by radiation 
and conduction faster and finally reaching a lower temperature than 
that of the air in contact with it, after which the heat of the latter 
gradually passed into the soil and as a result the temperature of the air 
immediately above the ground eventually became lower than that a few 
feet higher up. It is possible that convection currents also tended to 
lower the temperature of the air immediately above the ground; for, as is 
well known, when it is not disturbed by other factors, the coolest air 
settles to the lowest levels. 

The maximum temperatures of the air near the ground, as shown bv 
the records, were higher for a longer period during June than at anv 
time during the season, varying from ioo° to 106° F. on nine different 
days between the 14th and 26th of that month and rising above ioo° 
only once thereafter, on August 16. The maximum temperature of the 
air 5 feet above the ground, on the other hand, was lower during June 
than during the middle of the season, ranging from 90° to 93 0 on six 
different days during the month, while it was above 90 0 and some- 
times as high as ioo° on 12 different days during July. 

As shown by the records, the temperature of the air near the ground 
among the plants was lower during the middle than during the early 
part of the season. This was probably due to the difference in the size 
of the plants, the larger plants practically covering the ground in mid- 
season and preventing the heating of the surface soil, while early in the 
season the smaller plants covered the ground but sparsely and con- 
sequently afforded less protection against heating. Comparison of the 
records also shows that during the middle of the season the temperature 
of the air among the plants near the ground was practically the same as 
that of the air 5 feet above the field and that throughout the entire period 
the latter was quite comparable with the temperatures taken at the 
Weather Bureau station (fig. 4). 

A similar marked variation was shown at Madison, the maximum tem- 
perature there being almost constantly higher and the minimum tempera- 
27469 0 — 16 3 
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ture usually lower among the beet plants than the temperature shown bv 
the Weather Bureau records, which were taken on top of a four-story 
building about a mile from the sugar-beet field. These wide variations 
between the air temperature taken near the ground among the plants 
and that taken 5 feet above the field and between the former and the 
temperature taken at the Weather Bureau stations show that for correla- 
tion with fungous activities only the records taken among the plants 
should be used. 

Relative humidity. — There was also a wide variation in the humidity 
near the ground among the plants and 5 feet above the field. For instance, 
the daily minimum humidity at Rocky Ford from June 13 to 29, with two 
exceptions, was higher and remained above 60 generally for a longer 
period in the air above the plants than among the leaves near the ground 
(fig. 4), owing to the higher temperature at the surface of the ground as 
a result of the small amount of covering afforded by the young plants. 
During this period the daily variation of humidity among the leaves was 
extreme, ranging from 99 to 10 on June 13, from 99 to 16 on June 25, and 
from 100 to 8 on July 2. After June 29, on the other hand, the minimum 
humidity was generally higher, the humidity remained above, 60 for a 
longer time among the leaves than in the air above, and the dailv varia- 
tion among the leaves was less extreme than earlier in the season. These 
conditions were due mainly to the greater amount of covering afforded by 
the larger plants and consequent longer retention of moisture among the 
leaves. The humidity both among the plants and in the air 5 feet above 
the field remained, on an average, above 60 for a longer time each day 
during midsummer than during June, owing in part to the increased use 
of irrigation water as the season advanced and the increased amount of 
moisture in the surrounding air resulting from the increased transpiration 
of the larger plants. 

Comparison of the Madison and the Rocky Ford records (fig, 3) of the 
number of hours that the relative humidity remained above 60 each 
day among the sugar-beet plants shows that throughout the season it was 
higher, on an average, at Madison. Here it remained above 60 for a 
longer time each day during the latter half of June, when the records 
were started, and for a shorter time each day during August than during 
any other summer month. This was due to difference in the amount of 
rainfall, there being frequent rains during the former period and com- 
paratively dr}- weather during the latter. At Rocky Ford the facts were 
reversed, the humidity remaining above 60 for a longer time each dav 
during midseason than during the latter half of June or the first part of 
September. This was probably due to more frequent irrigation and the 
increased covering afforded by the larger plants of midseasou. 
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Table III shows the average number of hours a day that the relative 
humidity remained above 60 at Madison and at Rocky Ford. 

Tari.e III. — Average number of hours a day that the relative humidity was above 60 at 
Madison, Il'ts., and Rocky Ford, Colo., during the summer of 19140^1913, respectively 

.. . I Madison, Rooky Kurd, 

| Wis. (1914). Colo. (1913). 


June 16 to 30 

July 

August 

September 1 to 6. 


Seasonal average. 
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RAINFALL ANI) IRRIGATION 

The rainfall records made during the summer season of T913 in the 
beet field at Rocky Ford in which infection was studied in detail (fig. 
4, 7) where obtained by means of a rain gauge placed at the edge of the 
sugar-beet field (PI. IV, fig. 1). Most of the rain was in the form of local 
showers, the amount varying greatly within a radius of less than 2 miles; 
but occasionally general rains fell. The effect of the increased relative 
humidity resulting from rainfall usually lasted longer among the leaves 
than in the air 5 feet above (fig. 7). 

The effect of irrigation on humidity was found to be similar to the 
effect of rain. On July 2, before the field was irrigated, its humidity 
was as low as 8 and on July 3 and 4 remained above 60 for 7 and 6 hours, 
respectively. On July 4 and 5 the field was irrigated and the humidity 
remained above 72 on the 4th and above 60 during 23 hours of the 5th. 
On July 27 the field was again irrigated and the humidity remained 
above 60 for 15 hours that day and 21 hours the following day. On 
August 19 and 20 the field was irrigated the third time and the humidity 
remained above 60 for 12 and 13 hours, respectively, and the next day 2 1 
hours. The general humid conditions necessary for leafspot infection, 
however, are developed much better by rain than by irrigation, because 
of the latter being comparatively local and unaccompanied by the 
atmospheric conditions attending rainfall. 

WIND 

Records of wind velocity at Rocky Ford were taken by means of an 
anemometer placed 6 feet in the air at the edge of the beet field (PI. IV, 
fig. 1), the readings being made at irregular intervals and the velocities 
computed being the hourly averages from one reading to the next. As 
the records were not made daily, accurate hourly velocities for different 
intervals during the day can not be obtained from the records. They 
show, however, that the average seasonal velocity from June 12 to Sep- 
tember 22 was 5.3 miles per hour. Occasionally two daily readings 
were made, one in the morning and the second late in the afternoon. 
These show that the average velocity of the wind was always higher 
during the day than at night, the greatest velocity usually prevailing 
in the afternoon during the period of lowest humidity. While no gen- 
eral dissemination of conidia was correlated with high wind velocity, 
the afternoon combination of highest wind with lowest humidity ap- 
parently favored the dissemination of conidia. In fact, in the case of 
air cultures made at different times during several days, it was found 
that the fungus grew usually only 011 those exposed during the afternoon. 
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SUMMER INFECTION CYCLES 

The thermal relations of the fungus are closely linked with the effect 
of various climatic factors on the production and dissemination of co- 
nidia and on infection cycles. With a view to determining these relations 
the fungus was grown in Petri-dish cultures in thermostats at different 
and varied temperatures. At first the moisture was probably more or 
less constant, but as time went on it became relatively low. The effect 
of different temperatures, however, was comparable with that observed 
under existing field conditions. 

THERMAL RELATIONS OF THE FUNGUS IN CULTURES 

Tests of the fungus on string bean agar were made at Washington 
during November and December, 1913, and January, 1914. The cul- 
tures were obtained from isolations made at the time of the tests from 
infected sugar-beet leaves collected at Rocky Ford during the preceding 
September. One colony of the first isolations was macerated in 10 c. c. 
of sterile water, and one platinum loop of this suspension was used for 
each tube of medium. Three poured plates were used for each single 
test. The cultures were exposed to different constant temperatures and 
to varied constant temperatures (high and low changed to low and high, 
respectively). Exposures were also made for 8 hours at the higher tem- 
peratures and then for 16 hours at lower temperatures, and, after a short 
interval of exposure in a certain number of these tests, both temperatures 
were lowered, it being possible in this way to approximate night and 
day temperatures in the field under normal conditions. 

Series A (different constant temperatures). — When, the cultures 
were held at different constant temperatures, the abundance and size of 
the individual colonies gradually increased, while the time necessary for 
development decreased with the temperatures 12.5 0 , 17. 3 0 , 19.2°, 20°, 
and 30.8° C. The best growth was made at a temperature of 30.8°, but 
this in all probability was .slightly above the optimum constant tempera- 
ture, as no growth took place in cultures held for 9 days at 34.7 0 , 35*8°, 
and 40.6°, respectively (Table III, series A). 

Series B (varied constant temperatures). — Although no growth 
of the fungus took place in cultures held at constant temperatures of 34.7 0 
and 35.5 0 C., a small percentage of normal colonies developed in cultures 
exposed for three days to these temperatures and then for several days 
to a temperature of 30.8°, while in cultures exposed for three days to 
40.5 0 no growth occurred when subsequently held at 30.8°. On the 
other hand, in cultures exposed for three days to a temperature of 30.8° 
there was almost a normal development of the colonies for three days after 
they were exposed to 347°, but at the end of five days the inhibitive 
effect of the latter temperature became manifest. In the case of cultures 
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changed from 30.8° to 40.5 0 only a very slight increase in growth was 
apparent during the first three days at the higher temperature, and after 
that it ceased entirely (Table III, series B). 

Table III . — Comparative diameter of colony growth (in millimeters ) of Cercospora 
beticola at different constant temperatures , a at decreasing and increasing constant tem- 
peratures, and at daily varied temperatures 

SERIES A, CONSTANT TBMPERATCRB3 


Diameter of colony growth at temperature (*C.) of — 



n The temperatures of each thermostat for all tests were averaged from two daily readings continued 
throughout the time of the experiment, 
ft No growth occurred in these plates when held at »S® C. for io days. 


SERIES B, DECREASING AND INCREASING CONSTANT TEMPERATURES. 



Diameter of colony growth at tempera- 
ture (®C.) of— 


“ 34- 7 
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j 0 35- S ;“40. 5 

fc 30-8 j r 30. 8 

Period of growth: 

3 days 

6 days* . . 

o i 

i 

3.6 ! 0 

[ -V 6 j 3- 4 

8 days 

* S. 3 


| 6- 4 j 3.7 





° Temperature changed to 30.8* C. after three days, 
ft Temperature changed to 34.7* C. after three days. 
e Temperature changed to 40.5* C. after three days, 
i Only 19.1 per cent of the normal number of colonies developed 
* Only ij. 8 per cent of the normal number of colonies developed. 

SERIES C, DAILY VARIED TEMPERATURES 



Diameter of colony growth at temperature ("C. ) of— 

16 hours at 

8 hours at 
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0 

7 days . 

a. 7 ! 3-6 
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8.8 

1 4.8 
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0 
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Q 
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Series C (daily varied temperatures). — In these tests the tempera- 
tures were made to correspond closely with summer outdoor temperatures 
of night and day by holding the cultures for 1 6 hours at the lower and for 
8 hours at the higher. After seven days’ exposure the growth of colonies 
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on cultures exposed to temperatures of 14.5 0 and 19.2 0 C. averaged 2.7 
turn, in diameter; after exposure for the same length of time to 14.5 0 and 
21.6°, 14. 5 0 and 28°, and 14. 5 0 and 30.8° the growth gradually increased 
until it readied a maximum diameter of 8.8 mm; but when exposed to 
higher temperatures (20° and 34.7 0 or 20° and 35.8°) the growth grad- 
ually diminished until finally it equaled approximately that attained 
under 14.5 0 and 28°. There was no growth on cultures exposed for nine 
days or longer to 20° and 40,6° (Table III, series C). 

Series D (high varied changed to low varied temperatures).— A 
plate culture exposed for three days to temperatures of 20° and 40. 5 0 C., 
being held 1 6 hours at the lower and 8 hours at the higher, and then for 
six days at 20° and 30.6°, developed 23 colonies, averaging 10.3 mm. by 
the end of the latter period, while a check plate exposed constantly to a 
temperature of 30.6° developed 100 colonies by the end of the latter 
period. A plate exposed to the higher temperatures — 20° and 40. 5 0 — 
for five days and then held at 20° and 30.6° for six days developed six 
colonies at the end of the latter period, while a plate exposed to 20° and 
40.5 0 and then held at 20° and 30.6° for seven days developed no growth 
of the fungus. 

L,ater on in this paper the fact that high minimum and maximum tem- 
peratures inhibit the growth of the. fungus, as brought out by these tests, 
is correlated with the effect of existing high field temperatures, with 
their consequent accompanying factors, on the leaf spot. Although 
the optimum temperature variations — 20° and 30.8° C. — were found to 
be very favorable to the development of leaf spot in the field, little or 
no increase in the disease was observed to follow high night and day 
field temperatures — 20° and 40. 5 0 , respectively. 

It was also observed that different temperatures affect conidial septa- 
tion. The normal average septation varies from 6 to n, but during 
warm, humid periods the eonidia were usually found to be many septate, 
sometimes as high as 20-septate, while after a cooler period, such as 
usually occurs in September, they were only from 2- to 4-septate. 

RELATION OF CONIDIAL production and dissemination to climatic 
CONDITIONS 

For the purpose of studying the relation of temperature and relative 
humidity to the production and dissemination of eonidia, detailed life 
histories of a large number of individual spots on 10 plants in the medium- 
early field at Rocky Ford were kept during the season of 1913. The tem- 
perature and humidity records used in these correlations were those 
taken among the beet leaves near the ground and, together with rainfall 
and dates of irrigation, arc shown in figure 7. 

Beginning with the outermost or oldest, the leaves were tagged and 
numbered consecutively, and the location of the. spots on each was indi- 
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cated on diagrams. As new leaves developed, they were included in the 
observations, and this was true also of new spots, until they became too 
numerous, after which only a few representative ones on each leaf were 
studied in detail. During the period from the 24th of June to the 19th 
of September 330 spots were studied, both surfaces being examined at 
frequent intervals with a hand lens. For the purpose of getting a basis 
for comparison of rates of development at different stages in the life 
history of the disease, percentage values were assigned to each stage as 
follows, the spots being grouped and averaged later (Table IV) : 


Percentage value. Stage of development of fungus. 

5.0 Spot first noticed. Neither conidia nor conidiophores present. 

12.5 Conidiophores present. 

ig.j Very few conidia. 

25 Few conidia. 

31.2 Conidia fairly numerous. 

37.5 Conidia numerous. 

43.7 Conidia fairly abundant. 

50 Conidia abundant. 


The value of the spot is the sum of the values of the two sides — that 
is the value of a spot on which there were but few conidia (25) on one side, 
and abundant conidia (50) on the other, is 75. Again, the value of a 
spot on which conidiophores only (12.5) were present on one. side, and very 
few conidia (19.7) on the other, is 32.° 

Table IV. — Data on life histories of <1 representative number of leaf spots studied on 
10 plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford, Colo., during the season 
of 


Plant 

No. 

Leaf 

No. 

Spot 

Date. 

Graph 

valut*s. 

Data on life histories. 


3 

5 

i?* 3 - 
July j 


No conidiophores on either surface. July S, no change 




TO 

37 

Conidiophores above, conidia few below. 




12 

no 

Conidia few on both surfaces. July 14, no rhange. 




16 

0 

Conidia very icw above, fairly numerous below. 




21 

ICO 

Conidia abundant oil both surfaces. July 23, no change. 




25 

02 

Conidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. 





37 

Conidia none above and few below. 

a 

4 

j 

, 

ID 

No conidiophores on either surface. July 7, no change. 




8 


Conidiophores on both surfaces. 




10 

Cm) 

Conidia very few above and abundant below. 




12 

7 S 

Conidia few alwiveand abundant below. 




14 

IOO 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 16, 31, 23 (leai ; 






low). July 25, no change. 




38 

('i 

Couidia muncrous above and few below. 

2 

4 

3 


10 

No conidiophores on cither surface. July S, no change. 




30 

-4 

Conidiophores on both surfaces. 


1 


12 


Couidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. 




14 

8.’ 

Conidia numerous above and fairly abundant below. 




21 

100 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. 

2 

4 

4 

7 

10 ; 

No conidiophores on either surface. 




$ 

-5 j 

Conidiophores on both surfaces. 




IO 

75 

Conidia few above and very abundant below. July 14, 






change. 




36 

57 I 

Conidia very few above, numerous below, 


“ For convenience the decimal fractions, which make only a negligible difference in the averages, are 
omitted. 

Mn Table IV asterisks (*), daggers (t). and section marks (§) arc used to designate definite leaf spots to 
which reference is made in the text. 
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Table IV . — Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
io plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford, Colo., during the season 
of 1913 — Continued 


Plant 

No. 

Leaf 

No. 

Spot 

No. 

Date. 

Graph 

values. 

Data on life histories. 

** 

6 


*9*3» 

July 7 

15 

Conidiophores forming above, nothing below. 




8 

51 

Ccnidiophores above, conidia very few below. 

Heavy production of conidia on both surfaces. July 12, 14, 16, 






21, 23, no change. 




2$ 

63 

Conidia few above and numerous below. 

3 

2 

j 

June 24 

10 

No conidiophores on either surface. June 25, 36, 27, 28, 30, 






July i, 2, 7 (leal yellow), 8, no change. 

a 



25 


No conidiophores on either surface. June 25. *6. 27, 28, 30. 






July 1, 2, 7, 8, no change. 

3 

4| X 

July 7 

10 

No conidiophores on either surface. 



8 

15 

Conidiophores forming only on lower surface, 




62 

Conidiophores abundant above and conidia abundant below 
Conidia abundant oil both surfaces. July 14, no change 



16 

69 

Conidia very few above and abundant below. 





»S 

No conidia on either surface. 

**5 

R 

_ 

7 

js 

No conidiophores on either surface. July 8, no change 
Conidiophores abundant on both surfaces. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 14. 16, 31 (center of 






spot gone), no change. 




>3 

*S 

94 

Conidia fairly abundant above and abundant below. 

Conidia few on both surfaces, leaving and leaf yellowing 

**3 

8 

* 

7 

*5 

No conidiophores on either surface. July 8, no change. 
Conidiophores abundant on both surfaces. 




12 


Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 14, no change. 




16 

94 

Conidia fairly abundant above and abundant below 




21 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces, July 23, uo change. 




35 

50 

Conidia few on both surfaces. 

t3 1 

R 

3 

7 

10 

9 S 

No conidiophores on either surface. July 8, no change. 
Conidiophores abundant on both surfaces. 




H 


Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 14. no change. 




16 

94 

Conidia fairly abundant above and abundant below. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23, uo change. 




as 

75 

Conidia few above and abundant below. 

3 

9 

j 


so 

Conidiophores numerous above and few below. 




25 

44 

50 

Conidia few above and very few below. 




28 

Conidia few and matted together on both Surfaces. 

4 

I 

, 

| June 24 

10 

No conidiophores on either surface. June 35 (leaf dying), 26 






(leaf dead), 27, 28, 30, July 1. no change. 

4 

3 

, 

July 8 

10 

No conidiophores on either surface. 





62 

Conidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. 




14 

5° 

Conidia leaving, few on both surfaces. July 16, ji (leal dead), 






no change. 

**4 



June 30 

10 

No conidiophores on either surface. J uly j, 2, no change 




July 7 

30 1 

Conidia forming on both surfaces. July 8, no change. 




10 

la 

Only conidiophores on both surfaces. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 14, no change. 

j as 




16 

: 88 | 

Conidia fairly abundant on both surfaces, July 31, 33, no 






change. 




as 

SO 

Conidia few on both surfaces. 

*4 

1 u 

1 

21 

SO 

Conidia few on both snrfaces. July 23, no change. 




as 

1 76 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces. 

5 

! 1 

2 

. 

10 

No conidiophores on either surface. July 3, 7. 8, no change. 

5 i 

i 1 

I ! 

2 

10 

No conidiophores on either surface. July 7, no change, 
l Conidiophores forming only on upper surface. 



8 

20 


| 

TO 

1 30 

Conidiophores above and conidia lorming below. 



12 

J 6 

Conidia few on both surfaces. 



l 4 

SO 

I Conidia very few above, and fairly numerous below. 



16 

. so ! 

Leaf dead, no change in spot. 
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Tabus IV .— Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
10 plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford, Colo., during the season 
of 1913 — Continued 


plant 

No. 


Leaf Spot 
No. No. 


Date. 


ts 


4 | $ 


28 

8 


*5 

28 


Oaph 

values. 


Data on life histories. 


37 

88 

7 S 


63 

as 

37 

SO 

100 

SO 

»5 


No conidiophores above, very few conidia forming below. 
Conidiophores on upper surface, few conidia on lower, 

Conidia numerous above and very abundant below. 

Conidia few above and abundant below. July 14, no change, 
Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23 (leaf yellow), 
July *5, no change. 

Conidia few above and numerous below. 

Conidiophores on both surfaces, 

Conidia few above and conidiophores below. July 12. no 
change. 

Conidia few on both surfaces. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23, no change. 
Conidia few on both surfaces. 

No conidia on cither surface. 


Conidiophores none above and forming below. 

Conidiophores on both surfaces. 

Conidia few above and very abundant below. July u, 14, 16, 
no change. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 2$, no change. 
Conidia very few above and numerous below. 

Conidia none above and few below. 


8 4 


*5 j 8 5 


14 

16 


No conidiophores on either surface. 

Conidiophores none above and forming below 
Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23, no change. 
Conidia abundant above and few below. 


»S 

*5 


25 [ Couod iophores on both surfaces. 

75 Oonidia numerous on both surfaces. 


14 

16 

31 

*s 


40 Conidia very few on either surface but more on lower. July 8. 
no change. 

7S Conidia few above and abundant below 

100 Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 14, 16, 1 1, no change. 


3 S 

62 

70 

75 


Conidiophores forming above and onuidia few below July 8, 
no change. 

Conidiophores well developed above and conidia abundant 
below. 

Conidia very few above and ahundant below. 

Conidia few above and abundant below. July 16, no change. 
Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23, no change. 


63 


No conidiophores on cither surface. 

Conidiophores above and none below 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23, no change. 

Conidia few above and numerous below. 


*3 

as 

28 


Conidiophores on both surfaces. 

Conidia very few above and abundant below 
Conidia few above and numerous and matted below. 


to j No conidiophores on either surface. 

20 Conidiophores very few above and abundant below. June 26, 
| no change. 


*5 


56 

62 


Conidiophores above and conidia very few below June 28. 

30, July 1, 2 (leaf dying), no change. 

Conidiophores, but no conidia present. 

No conidiophores on either surface. 

Conidia few above and fairly numerous below. 

Conidia none above and abundant below 
Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 14, 16, 21, 2 3, 25, 
no change. 


is 

75 

100 


Conidiophores forming on upper surface only. 

Conidia abundant above and few below. 

Conidia few on either surface. July 16, no change. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23. 25, no change. 


7 6 


io No conidiophores on either surface, 

10a 1 Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23, 25, no change. 
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TabcU IV . — Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
jo plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford, Colo., during the season 
of IQ13 — Continued 


Plant Leaf ; Spot n 
No. j No. ; No. ] Laie ' 


ts : *3 S 


July 25 ; 

28 i 


Aug. 1 
July 9 


1 July 28 

A 30 

Aug. s 


oepr. 

! I 

2 9 i 3 S Aug. 


Graph 

values. 


Data on life histories. 


56 Conic! ia few above and fairly numerous below, 
change. 

100 Couidia abundant on both surfaces. 


July 23, no 


37 

75 

50 

SO 

S6 

63 

SO 

is 

75 

5° 


45 

SO 

*s 

63 

88 


Canid ia very few on both surfaces. July 23, no change. 
Conidia numerous on both surfaces, 

Couidia iew on both surfaces. July 30, no change. 

Conidia few on both surfaces. 

Conidia few above and fairly numerous below. 

Conidia numerous above and few below. 

Couidia lew on both surfaces. July 30, Aug. i, no change. 

Con idioph ores none above and few below. 

Conidia few above and abundant below. July *8, 30, no 
change. 

Conidia none above and numerous below. 

Conidiophureson both surfaces. 

Conidia few forming on both surfaces . 

Conidia few on both surfaces . August 1 . no change. 

Con ldiophores on both surfaces. 

Conidia few above and numerous below. 

Conidia numerous above and abundant below. 

No conidiophores on either surface. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. 


Conidia few on both surfaces. 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces. July 28. no change. 
Conidia numerous above and abundant below. August j, no 
change. 

Couidia numerous on both surfaces. Aug. 7, 9, 11, nochange. 


i> 

*S 

57 


Conidiophores few above and none below . Aug. 
Conidiophores on botli surfaces. 

Conidia numerous above and very few below. 
Conidia abundant 011 both surfaces. 


nochange. 


10 

60 

63 


No conidiophores on either surface. Aug. 9. no chance. 
Couidia abundant above and conidiophores few below. 
Conidia numerous above and few below. Aug. 13, 18, no 
change. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. 


75 

62 

44 

75 


Conidia numerous on both surfaces. 

Conidia fairly numerous tin both surfaces. Aug. 1, no change. 
Conidia few above and very few below. 

Conidia numerous and matted above and numerous below. 


10 

44 

56 


No conidiophores on either surface 
Conidia very few above and few below. 
Couidia lew above and fairly numerous below. 


10 No conidiophores on either surface. 

62 I Conidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. 

75 I Conidia numerous on both surfaces. 

50 Conidia few on both surfaces. 

56 1 Conidia few above and numerous below. 

100 ' Conidia abundant on both surfaces. Aug. 15, nochange. 

75 ( Conidia few above and abundant below. 

88 j Conidia numerous above and abundant below. Aug. 25, 28, 
I no change. 

63 : Conidia few above and numerous below, Sept. 1, nochange 
I except conidia matted above. 

57 Conidia very few above and numerous below. 

23 j Conidiophores on froth surfaces. 

Conidiophores above and conidia forming below. 

Conidia very few above and fairly numerous below. 

Conidia abundant on both sui faces. Aug. 13, 15, i8 ; jj, 25, no 
change. 


3° 

so 

100 
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TablU IV . — Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
io plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford, Colo., during the season 
of 1913 — Continued 


Leaf Spot 
No. No. 


i Graph . 
f values. 


Data on life histories, 


Conidiophores very few on both surfaces. Aug. 7, no change. 
Conidia numerous on both surfaces. Aug. n, no change. 
Couidia abundant on both surfaces. Aug. 15, no change. 
Conidia few above and abundant below. 

Conidia fairly numerous above and numerous below. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. 

Conidia fairly abundant on both surfaces. 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces. 

Conidia fairly numerous above and numerous below. 

Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and fairly n umerous 
below. 

No conidiophores on either surface. Aug. 7, 9, no change. 
Conidia very few above and nothing below. 

Conidia abundant above-and numerous below. 

Conidia fairly abundant above and abundant below. 

Conidia numerous above and abundant below . 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces, 

Conidia abundant above and fairly numerous and matted 
below. 

Condiophores few above and conidia few below. 

Conidiophores numerous above and conidia numerous below. 
Conidia numerous above and abundant below. 

Conidia few above and Bone below. 

Conidia numerous and matted above and numerous below. 
Aug. 15, no change. 

Couidia numerous above and abundant below. 



Sept. 


*S 

28 

30 


6 

8 


69 

jo 

43 


Conidiophores few on both surfaces. 

Conidia very few above and few below. 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces. Aug. 15. no change. 
Conidia numerous above and abundant below. 

Conidia very few and matted above and fairly abundant below. 
Conidia numerous and malted above and abundant below. 
Conidia few above and abundant below. 

Conidia numerous and matted above and abundant below. 
Conidia numerous and matted above and fairly abundant 
below. 

Conidia few and matted above and fairly abundant below. 
Conidia very few and matted above and fairly numerous and 

malted below. 

Conidia none above and fairly numerous and matted below. 


9 ' 

ji ' 
JJ ' 

is 


aS 

30 


10 | No conidiophores on either surface. 

St | Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and abundant 
i below. Aug. 7. no change. 

69 j Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and numerous 
j I relow. 

6.3 ; Conidia numerous above and few below. 

100 ! Conidia abundant on both surfaces. 

Si ; Couidia fairly numerous aud matted above and abundant 
below. Aug. r 8, no change. 

; Conidia few and matted above aud numerous below. Aug. 2;, 
1 no change. 

to j Conidia none al»ove and numerous below. 

56 Conidia none above and fairly abundant below. 


tt« j .35 j 


| 


28 


6 

8 


10 : Xu conidiophores oil either surface. 

1 5 Conidiophores few above and none below . 

37 Conidia very lew on birth surfaces. 

44 Couidia very few above and few below. 

Gi Conidia fairly numerous on hot h surfaces. 

69 Conidia numerous above and iairly numerous below. Aug. 39. 
Sept. 1, no change,. 

62 Conidia fairly numerous anil matted above aud. fair! y numerous 
J below. 

30 Conidia few and matted on both surface-.. 

37 ! Couidia very few ou both surfaces. Sept. ; no change except 
> nutted on both surfaces. 
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Table IV . — Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
IO plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford , Colo., during the season 
of igij — Continued 


Plant 

No. 

Leaf 

Xo. 


Graph 

values. 

Data on life histories. 



\ 191 3 - 



tt.&s 

§35 

IO | Aug. 13 

IO 

Xo conidiophores on either surface. 



! >5 


Conidiophotes very few above and. none below. August 18, no 





change, 





Conidia very few on both surfaces. 



i 35 

5 b 

Conidia fairly numerous above and few below. 




^0 1 

Conidia fairly numerous above and very few below. 



! 10 

S 3 

Conidia numerous and matted above and abundant below. 



| 


September z. 3, 6 . no change. 



i Sept. S 

50 

1 Conidia few and matted on both surfaces. 



10 

37 

Conidia very few and matted on both surfaces. 

tt,§8 

§37 

i Aug. ii 


Conidia very few above and nothing below. 



ij 


Conidia abundant on both surfaces. August 15, no change ex- 





cept conidia matted above. 

1 


iS 

94 

Conidia fairly abundant and matted above and abundant be- 


i 



low. 


1 

1 21 

S 3 

Conidia numerous above and abundant below. August 25 . no 





change. 



jS 


Conidia numerous on both surfaces. 




t '9 

Conidia fairly numerous above and numerous below. Septem- 





ber 1, 3, 110 change. 



i Sept. 6 

xr 

Conidia verv few' on both surfaces. 



S 

?5 

Conidia noneon either surface, September 10,13,1s. no change. 

tts 

37 

; Aug. ii 

uJ 

No conidiophores on either surface. 



ICO 

Conidia abundant above and abundant and matted below . 

: 



Conidia abundant above and fairly abuudant below. 


IS 


Conidia fairly abundant on both surfaces. 


22 

IOO 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. August 2s, no change ex- 




cept slight ly matted on both surfaces. 


i>s 


Conidia abundant and matted above and fairly abundant 

1 



below. 


to 

IOO 

Conidia abundant and matted on both surfaces. 


Sept, i 


Conidia fairly abundant and matted on both surfaces. Sep- 




tember 3, 6, no change. 

j 

S i 

57 

Conidia very few above and fairly numerous below. Septem- 




ber 10, no change. 


! 13 

37 

Conidia none above and few below. September 15 , no change. 

j 



conidia still matted on both surfaces. 

t+s 

1 

j Z 1 Ami- 11 

10 

No conidiophores on either surface. 


13 

iR 

Conidiophores very few on both surfaces. 



44 

Conidia very few above and few below. 


iS 

CO 

Conidia very few above and fairly numerous below. 


2?. 

62 

Conidia fairly numerousand matted above and fairly numerous 




below. 


2; 

62 

Conidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. 



75 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces, August 30, no change. 




: conidia matted on both surfaces. 


! Sept, 1 

62 

Conidia fairly numerous and matted on both surfaces. 

! 37 | 

f> : Any;. iS 

16 

No conidiophores on either surface. 


22 

50 

Conidia few 011 both surfaces. 


2 5 

t>2 

Conidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. 


2$ 


Conidia fairly abundant in center on both surfaces. 


30 

70 

Conidianumerousin center above and fairly abundant in center 




blow. Sejitemlier 1, no change. 


Sept. 3 

69 

Conidia fairly numerous above and fairly abundant in center 




below. 

| 

6 

s ? 

Conidia fairly abundant on both surfaces. 


8 

75 

Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and fairly abundant 





below. September io, no chance. 



i 13 

94 

Conidia fairly abundant above and abundant below. Septem- 





ber is, no change. 



*: 

j 5 ° 

Conidia few on either surface. 

s ; 


1 j Aug. 11 

10 

Xo conidiophores on either surface. 


j >3 

U) 

Conidia numerous above and fairly numerous below. 



<J 9 

Conidia fairly numerous above and numerous anti mailed be- 


IS 

S2 

Conidia fairly abundant above and numerous and matted be 
low 


1 

<>9 | 

Conidia numerous and matted above and fairly numerous 




be low. 

s ; 

39 ; 

6 : Aug. iS 

10 

X 0 conidicphorrs on cither surface. 

1 i 



Conidia numcniu, above and few below. 


1 25 


Conidia fairly abundant above and numerous below. 
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Tabli3 IV . — Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
10 plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford, Colo., during the season 
of ip/J— Continued 


plant 

No. 

Leaf 

No. 

Spot | 
No. ! 

Date. 




1913- 

8 

41 


| Aug. 22 


Graph j 
values, j 


31 

02 

s? 


Sept. 3 

6 


74 

69 


13 


37 




Data on life histories. 


Conidiophores above and conidia very few below. 

Conidia fairly numerous cm both surfaces. 

Conidia numerous above and fairly abundant below. 

Conidia numerous above and abundant below. September 7, 
no change. 

Conidia fairly numerous above and fairly abundant below. 
Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and numerous and 
matted below. September 8, 10, no change. 

Conidia very few and matted above and numerous below. 

September 15, 17, no change. 

Conidia none above and numerous below. 


tt,$8 


1 ; Aug. 25 
! a8 

3° 

! Sept. 8 

>3 

15 

r9 


No conirliophores on either surface. 

Conidia very few above and nothing below. 

Conidia few above and very lew below. September j, 3, 6, no 
change. 

Conidia few on both surfaces. 

Conidia fairly numerous above and few below. 

Conidia very few above and few below. 

Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and numerous 
below. 

Conidia very few and matted above and few below. 

Conidia none above and very few below. 




44 


IS 

75 

90 

69 


56 

50 


Conidiophores forming above and nothing below. 

Conidia fairly abundant in center of both surfaces. 

Conidia abundant in center of both surfaces. September 1, 3, 
6, no change. 

Conidia fairly numerous above and numerous below. 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. September 13, 15, no 
change. 

Conidia few and matted above and fairly numerous and matted 
below. 

Conidia very few and matted above and fairly numerous and 
matted below. 



So 

90 

87 

94 


88 

75 

63 


No conidiophores on cither surface. 

Conidia fairly abundant in center on both surfaces. 

Conidia fairly abundant in center above and abundant in 
center below. September 1, 3, no change. 

Conidia fairly abundant and matted above and fairly abundant 
below. September 8, no change. 

Conidia fairly abundant above and abundant below. Septem- 
ber J3, no change. 

Conidia numerous and matted above aud abundant below. 

Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and iairly abund- 
ant below. 

Conidia few anil matted above and numerous below. 


56 

82 

S3 


<*» 


Conidia very few on both surfaces. 

Conidia few above and fairly numerous and matted below. 

Conidia numerous aud matted above and fairly abundant 
below. 

Conidia numerous above and abundant below. September 1, 
no change. 

Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and abundant be- 
low. September 6, 8, no change except conidia matted 
below. 

Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and fairly abundant 
and inatled below. 

Conidia lew and matted above and fairly abundant and mar ted 
below. 

Conidia none above and numerous and matted below. 

Conidia none above and very few and matted below. 

Conidia none on either surface. 


8 


•15 i J i Aug- 25 

.11 28 

: 30 

i Sept. 1 


8 

JO 

19 


10 : No conidiophores on either surface. 

35 Conidia few above and conidiophores forming below. 

2$ i Conidia very few above and nothing below. 

29 1 Conidia very few above and few conidiophores below, Scptem- 
! her 1, no change. 

44 ! Couidta few above and very few below. 

5 o 1 Conidia few aud matted above and few below. 

44 : Conidia few and matted above and very few below. Septem- 
ber 13, 15. 17, no change. 

25 Conidia none on either surface. 
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Tabus IV.; — Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
jo plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford, Colo., during the season 
of 1 Q 13 — Continued 


Date. 


Graph 

values. 


Data 


life histories. 


8 I 45 


*9 « 3 - 

5 Aug. 25 
28 

Sept. 6 


56 

6S 

5 » 

69 

63 


No conidiophores on either surta.ee. 

Conidia few above and fairly numerous below. August 3a, 
September i, 3, no change. 

Conidia few and matted above and fairly abundant in center 
below. 

Conidia few and matted above and numerous in center below. 
Conidia few and matted above and fairly abundant below. 
Conidia few and matted above and numerous in center below. 
September 15, no change. 


8 I 49 


1 Aug. *8 

Sept. 6 
8 


37 

5° 

69 

6a 

75 

56 


Cooid ift very few on both surfaces. 

Coni,diafew on both surfaces. September 1,3,00 change. 
Conidia numerous above and fairly numerous below. 

Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and fairly numer- 
ous hefow. 

Conidia numerous and slightly matted on both surfaces. 
Conidia fairly numerous and matted above and few below. 


8 ! 49 


Sept. 


6 

8 


56 

50 


No conidiophores on either surface. 

No conidiophores above and conidia very few below, Septem- 
ber i.3, no change. 

Conidia few above and fairly numerous below. 

Conidia very few above and fairly numerous below . Septem- 
ber 10, 13, no change. 


8 [ 49 I 


8 I 49 


3 Aug. 28 

30 

Sept. 1 

6 

8 

13 

6 1 


6 


49 


3 « 

62 

65 

75 

62 


No conidiophores on either surface . 

Conidiophores few above and very few below. 

Conidiophores few above and conidia very few below. Sep- 
tember 3, no change. 

Conidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. 

Conidia fairly numerous above and numerous in center below. 
Conidia numerous above and numerous and matted in center 
below . 

Conidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. 


No conidiophores upon either surface. September 3, no 
change. 

Conidia very few above and few below. September 8, no 
change. 

Conidia few on both surfaces. September 13, no change. 


10 No conidiophores on either surface. September 3, no change. 
24 Nothing above and conidia very' few below. 

44 Conidia very few above and lew below. September 10, rj, 
no change. 


8 


49 


No conidiophores on either surface. September 3. 6, do 
change. 

Nothing above and conidia forming below. 

Conidia very few above and few below. September 13, no 
change . 


8 


8 , 


8 



! 


8 


6 

8 


*7 i 

6 

10 

13 


re 

44 


No conidiophores on either surface. September 6, 110 change. 
Nothing above and very few conidia forming below. 

Conidia very few above and few below. September 13, no 
change. 


10 No conidiophores on cither surface, September 6. S, no 
change. 

37 Conidia very few on both surfaces. September 13. no change 


ia No conidiophores on either surface. September 6. no change. 

24 Conidia very few above and nothing below. September io, 
no change. 

37 Conidia very few upon both surfaces. September 15, 17, no 
change. 

ia No conidiophores on either surfare. 

37 Conidia very few on both surfaces. 

65 Conidia numerous in the center upon both surfaces. Sep- 
tember T3. 15, no change. 

44 Conidia very few above and few below . 


10 No conidiophores on either surface. September 8, no change. 
37 Conidia very few on both surfaces . 

44 Conidia few above and very few below'. September t>, 17, 
no change. 
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T\BL5 IV . — Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
10 plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford , Colo., during the season 
of 1913— Continued 


plant Leaf Spot D , e Graph j 
No. No. No. ■ Ua ' values. ; 


10 ! No conidiophores on either surface. September 8, 
l change. 

30 ; Conidiophores forming above an<l roniditt very few 
September 15, 17, no change. 

10 : No conidiophorcs on either surface. September 8, rc, r. 3 
no change. 

10 \ No conidiophorcs on either surface. September 8, is, 
change. 

j 3 Conidiophorcs none above and forming below 

24 Nothing above and very few conitlia below. 

10 No conidiophores on either surface. September iy, no 

10 No conidiophores on cither surface. September no 

10 No conidiophores on cither surface. June 25, 26, 27, 
July i, 2, 7, no change. 

10 No conidiophores on ciiher surface. 

2 j Conidiophores abundant cm both surfaces. 

87 Conidia fairly abundant on both surfaces. July 14, no 

ion Comdia abundant on both surfaces. 

37 Leaf dead, couidia very few on both surfaces. July 2; 
change. 


j 7 I Conidiophores above and none below. 

75 Conidia numerous on both surfaces. July 2.*, 30, uo change. 

10 No conidiophorcs on either surface. 

37 Conidia few above and conidiophores abundant below . 

94 Conidia abundant al>ove and fairly abundant below. July 
16, no change. 

10 No conidiophores on either surface. July 1, 7 , 7. 9 , re. is, 


jo | No conidiophores on either surface. 

20 i Conidiophores few above and abundant below. 

; Conidiophorcs above and conidia few below. 

75 \ Conidia numerous on both surfaces. July 1?, no change. 
100 '. Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 21, 23, no change. 
75 1 Conidia few above and abundant below, 
jo i Conidia none above and numerous below. Leaf dead. Ju 
30, no change. 

50 Conidia few on both surfaces. July *3. tin change. 

5 6 Conidia (airly numerous above and few below. 

25 : Conidia none on either surface. July jo. uo change. 

37 Conidiophores above and conidia few below. 

44 | Conidia very few above and lew below. 

37 I Conidia very few on both surfaces. 

25 ■ Conidia none on either surface. J uly 3a, no change. 

10 ! No conidiophores on either surface. 

3 1 Conidia very few above and coni din jihores below. 

62 Conidia fairly numerous on both surfaces. July 10, 12. t>„ 
change. 

5<) Conidia few above and fairly numerous below. 

10 No conidiophores on either surface. 

15 , Conidiophorcs none above and very few below. 

.3 7 Conidiophores above and conidia few below. 

100 j Conidia abundant on both surfaces, July 33. =>. *>. .V s * 

! change. 


27469® — 16 4 
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Table IV. — Data on life histories of a representative number of leaf spots studied on 
jo plants in a medium-early sugar-beet field near Rocky Ford, Colo., during the season 
of i gig — Continued 


Plant Loaf Spot 
No. ! No. No. 

Date, 

Graph 

values. 

Data on life histories. 

i 

1 

1913. 




July 7 


Conidia few on both surfaces. July 9, no change. 


IO 

Conidia few above and abundant below. 

Conidia fairly abundant above and abundant below. July 14, 

94 

i 1 


no change. 


l6 

69 

Conidia very few above and abundant below. 

Conidia ahundant on both surfaces. July 23, no change. 


*5 

75 

Conidia numerous oil both surfaces. 

t»o ! 9 ; j 

,1 

37 

Conidiophores above and conidia few below. July 9, no change. 
Conidia few above and abundant below'. 

! 

12 

69 

Conidia few above and fairly abundant below. July 14, no 

i ; 



change. 


16 

69 

’ Conidia very few above and abundant below. 


21 

IOO 

Conidia abundant on both surfaces. July 23, 25. no change. 

10 i 9 j 3 

*3 

*5 

*5 

Conidiophores on both surfaces. 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces. July 28, no change. 

*10 : 10 | 1 

i 

*3 

*5 

75 

No conidiophores on either surface. 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces. 

i 1 

28 

75 

Conidia abundant above and lew and matted below. July 30, 

1 1 

; j 



no change. 

jo 1 zi : i 

3 $ 

75 1 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces. 

i 

28 

75 

Conidia abundant above and few and matted below. July 30. 




no change. 

JO j 11 : 3 

t *|| 

50 

75 

Conidiophores above and conidia numerous below. 

Conidia numerous on both surfaces. July 30, no change. 



Fig. 6. — Curves ol the leal spot history series, showing the production ol conidia on different dates from 
June 24 to September 19, 1913. at Rocky Ford, Colo. 


After the values were all assigned, the spots which appeared on or about 
the same day were brought together in 24 groups and averaged (Table V 
and fig. 6). The temperature and humidity records used in the correla- 
lations with the leafspot histories were taken among the sugar-beet leaves 
near the surface of the ground. 


Table V . — Leafspot history series showing their arbitrary values on different dates and the number of spots entering into the average of each senes 
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Conidial production, — Under favorable conditions conidia are 
produced apparently much more readily by young than by old leaf- 
spots. For instance, as will be seen in Table IV, leaf spots (*) 1 2 to 4 
days old showed a marked increase in conidial production from July 23 
to 25, while during the same period spots (**) 14 to 24 days old in most 
cases showed a decrease. However, spots (***) 2 to 3 weeks old on 
green leaves showed an increased production from August 18 to 25, the 
conditions being favorable, and some (f) even produced a second and 
third crop, although usually but one crop (ft) is produced and this while 
the spots are comparatively young. It was also found that under favor- 
able conditions a spot (ftt) may produce abundant conidia on both 
surfaces in one day. Usually the maximum production is reached within 
10 days after the spots appear (fig. 6), and sometimes under very favor- 
able conditions the production may increase after this period (fig. 6, 
curves I) and E, July 17 to 23), but the older spots do not always respond 
to favorable conditions in this way (fig. 6, curves C and F). In no case 
was a new growth of conidia observed on spots on yellow or dying leaves 
on green plants in the field. The fungus seemed to lose its vigor much 
sooner on such leaves than on green leaves which remained attached 
to the crown at harvest time. From the standpoint of control of the 
disease this is a very important point, from the fact that at harvest time 
the green leaves, 011 which the fungus is vigorous, are removed with 
the crowns and stored in the silo, while the yellow and dying leaves, 
on which the fungus may be too weak to overwinter, break off and 
remain on the ground. 

During the greater part of August and September, when the precipita- 
tion was light, (fig. 7), many of the conidia had a shrunken appearance 
and were massed together on the leaf spot areas (Table IV,§). When 
placed in water, these conidia did not germinate; consequently this 
desiccation of the conidia may also be an important factor in connection 
with the vitality of the fungus on the host. 

The position of the leaf on which the spot studied was located was also 
found to be an important factor in conidial production, an abundance of 
conidia being frequently observed on leaves protected from the sun, 
while at the same time few were observed on those exposed to the sun 
the greater part of the day. This difference in production is thought to 
be due mainly to the difference in humidity of the protected and the 
exposed locations. 

A study of the comparative production of conidia on the upper and 
the lower surfaces of the spots was also made, the conidia on the spots 
included in series E, K, N, and S (fig. 6) being tabulated for this purpose. 

Generally a more abundant conidial production was found on the 
lower than on the upper surface (fig. 8), and this was due apparently to 


1 The asterisks (*), daggers (t). anil section marks (§) refer to particular leaf spots in Table IV. 
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the probably higher humidity of the former. Only during a very favor- 
able period (fig. 7, July 19 to 21) or where the leaves were turned up or 
protected by other leaves was the conidial production on the upper 
surface equal to that on the lower surface (fig. 8, series B, July 21). At 
times, conidia were formed more abundantly on the upper surface than on 
the lower (fig. 6, series N, August 1 1, and series S, August 28). Because 
of the spongy parenchyma and the greater number of stomata on the 
lower surface, it might be supposed that conidiophores could be produced 
more readily on this than on the upper surface; but, as above indicated, 
humidity would seem to be the. controlling factor in this connection. 



Fig. Curves of the maximum and minimum temperatures and humidities, the number of hours that the 

humidity remained above Go from noon of the preceding to noon of the given day among the plants, 
and rainfall and irrigation records, takin in a medium-early sugar-beet field from June :o to September 
J3. isis, at Rocky Ford. Colo. 


A comparison of the conidial production as shown in Table IV and 
figure 6 and the climatic data shown in figure 7 indicates many definite 
relations. When the spots were first found, on June 20 and 24, conidia 
were fairly numerous (fig. 6, curve A) on all except six spots, which had 
evidently just developed on the latter date, as no conidia were present 
at this time and conidiophores only were produced the next two weeks. 
The following week there was but little increase, and during the next few 
days many of the conidia were disseminated. The small production of 
conidia was evidently due directly to the high temperature and the low 
humidity which prevailed during this period (fig. 7), as conidia were pro- 
duced in great abundance from July 9 to 12 (fig. 6, curv es C, D, K, F), 
when the temperature was lower and the humidity higher (tig. 7). Dur- 
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ing this time and the few days just preceding, the humidity remained 
above 60 for a longer time on an average and the minimum humidity 
did not become so excessively low nor the temperature so excessively 
high as during the time previous to July 4. 

The next period of pronounced increase in conidial production was 
from July 19 to 23 (fig. 6, curves D, E, G), when the conditions were more 
favorable than during any period of similar length through the summer, 
the humidity ranging above 60 on an average of 19.4 hours each day and 
not falling below 52 (fig, 7 ), and the temperature ranging from 6o° to 
90° F. 

Conidial production was again above the average (curves M, X, and 0 ) 
from August 9 to 13, during which period the humidity remained above 
60 from 13 to 20 hours each day and there was a small amount of rain 
which seemed to aid in maintaining the necessary humid conditions. 
Production was checked on August 1 6, on which date the temperature 
was 102° and the average humidity low, and was again inhibited after 



1/ig. 8. — Curves of the comparative production of conidia on the upper and lower surfaces of the leaf spots, 
representing series K, K, X, and G of Table V and figure 6, Rocky Ford, Colo., 1913. 


September n, subsequent to which date the minimum temperatures 
ranged from about 30° to 45 0 and the maximum from about 65° to 83°, 
while the humidity remained above 60 for 12.4 hours per day, on an 
average. 

The general conclusion from these tests is that conidial production is 
greatly influenced by temperature arid relative humidity, or speaking 
specifically — 

(1) A temperature of ioo° F. or over is detrimental to conidial pro- 
duction, directly perhaps because it is inimical to the growth of the 
fungus and indirectly because humidity is ordinarily excessively low at 
such an extreme temperature. 

(2) Conidial production is greatly checked at daily temperatures 
ranging below 50° as a minimum and 8o° as a maximum. 

(3) The most favorable temperature for conidial production is 8o° to 
90° in the daytime and not below 6o° at night. 

(4) The temperature being favorable, the largest conidial production 
occurred at the higher humidities. A good production occurred when 
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the humidity remained above 60 for not less than 15 to 18 hours, but 
very few were produced when the humidity remained above 60 for less 
than 10 to 12 hours daily. 

With a view 7 to determining the approximate number of conidia pro- 
duced 011 a sugar-beet plant under a favorable temperature and humid- 
ity, one representing a heavy infection in August was selected. After 
the infected leaves were measured a representative portion of conidia 
were carefully washed off into sterilized water and counted. The count, 
which was made by means of a dilution method, showed 250,000,000 
conidia on the plant at that time. 

Conidial dissemination. — That a period of low humidity, with its 
accompanying factors, is favorable to the dissemination of conidia was 
frequently observed (fig. 6, curve R). For instance, it was found that 
the amount of conidia diminished on September 1, 6, 14, and 15, when 
the humidity remained above 60 for 5, 6, 10, and 4 hours, respectively; 
while, on the other hand, there was no diminution in the amount present 
on September 3 to 5 and 8 to to, during which periods the humidity 
remained above 60 for 12 to 16 hours. 

Rainfall is also an important factor in the dissemination of conidia, as 
was noted in several instances. On July 19 (fig. 6, curve F) rain fell, 
and as a result man}' conidia were washed off, and the same was true in 
the case of rains on July 23 (curves C, D, E, G, II), August 9 (curve K), 
September 4 (curves N, O, R), and September 16 (curves Q, S, T, U, V, 
W). After rains on July 19, August 9, and September 4, however, there 
were more conidia present than before, but this was probably due to the 
fact that more were produced underthe favorable humid conditions attend- 
ing these rains than were washed off. It was also found that the conidia 
•were disseminated more rapidly from the upper than from the lower sur- 
face of the spots (fig. 8). This was due probably to the greater exposure 
of the former to wind and rainfall. 

RELATION OR INFECTION CYCLES TO CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

For the purpose of determining the relation of infection cycles to 
climatic conditions, a study w T as made of the increase and spread of dis- 
ease in a field of sugar beets planted about May 1 1 at Rocky tord and 
one planted about two weeks later. Both fields had been in beets for two 
or three years, and as very few 7 , if any, of the tops were removed after 
the harvest of 1912, infection appeared early in 1913 and was generally 
distributed. 

Three plants in the early field (Table VII) and ten in the medium- 
early (Table VI) were selected, the leaves tagged and numbered con- 
secutively, beginning with the outermost or oldest and continuing with 
the new 7 ones as thev appeared. The spots on each leaf were counLed at 

1 Couiilial production and dissemination were also studied in this field. 
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frequent intervals, 1 * and the average actual increase of spots per plant 
computed (Table VIII and fig. 9). It was found that from 400 to 1,000 
spots on a leaf, depending on its size, killed it within a few days. 


400C\ 



Fig. 9 — Curves of the 2-day average increases in the number of leaf spots per plant in a medium-early and 
an early sugar-beet field, from June 18 to September 19 , 1913 , at Rocky Ford, Colo. 


Table VI . — -Average infection cycle of Cercospora beticola in a medium-early sugar-beet 
field -with poorly developed foliage and with a consequent low humidity early in the season 
at Rocky Ford, Colo., in iqij 


Date. 

Total 

number 

of 

leaves 

marked. 

Total 
num- 
ber of 
leaves 

fected. 

Total 

ber of 
leaves 
dead. 

Num- 
ber of 
leaves 
killed 
hy Crr- 
cosficra 
Micola . 

Num- 
ber of 
infect ed 

Number of func- 
tional leaves— 

Total 

ber of 
func- 
tional 
leaves. 

Total 

number 
of leaf 
spots per 
plant. 

Aver- 

age 

num- 
ber of 
leaf 
spots 
per leaf. 

green 

and 

dying 

leaves. 

In- 

feeted. 

Unin- 
fected . 

Julv 2 













yr 



4. 4 

Tt 

8.9 

n 

10.4 

2 '3 












- * 

I.'s. 5 

3- s 

4. 6 


4-5 

4-3 

9.6 

2 ;t. 9 



J 

19.7 

5 * 5 



4-3 

4 

TO. 6 

14. 6 

1-5.8 

2. 5 

I.' 

i >-3 

s- 8 

5 - 5 


4-3 

4 

11. 8 

1*;. 8 

10. 8 


I . r 

22.6 

6 

I 


4 , t 

3 -S 

12. 7 

3 (a ; 

10.4 

2, 5 

2 . 

26.3 

6.6 

7 - I 


4-4 

3-3 

15. 7 

19. 2 

> 3 ' 3 

3 







4 I 

K. 4 

19- ; 

1 ;. 2 



29 

8. 1 

S.y 


4-4 

3-5 

16.6 


> 7 - S 

O’ 9 

f 

30-5 

10.8 
17.6 ‘ 

93 


5 

> 8 

15 4 

21.2 

20. s 

3-2 

Aug. j 

34 J 


12 


*0 ' 

>7 “ 

J 


93'5 

4 - 7 


3 S-> • 

27 i 

12- 5 


19 

18.5 

4-5 

23 

292 i 

J 5 . ; 


36.5 ! 


* 3 - ? 


> 8-5 

> 7 - 5 


2 .t 

355 

19. 1 

■ J 

37- 5 | 

29 

> 3 - 5 


>9-5 

> 9-5 

4-5 

2 4 

402 ; 

20 - 6 

11 

38 - S 

So 

1 5 > 


20. 5 

>9 

4 

*’3 

455-5 

22. 

1 : 

40 

31 

> 5-5 


20 ] 

20 

4-5 ■ 

* 4 - 5 

593 

29.0 

15 . . . . . - ! 

! 41.5 j 

31-5 

15- j 


-y 5 1 

20. 5 

5' 5 ' 

26 

87s ■ 

4 --' 1 

11 • ■! 

! 43 | 

33-5 

13. 5 



22. 5 

5 

27. 5 

!• > 55 . 5 ; 


2 . 

: 45 

35 - S 

> 5 - 5 


-' 4 - 5 

24 . J 

5 

2 !(. ( 

2.045. s 

Ss. ;; 

2 j 

! 46 

3-8 

> = ■5 


27 

27 

3-5 ! 

30. 5 

3,420 

(/(>. :> 



4 * 

j 41 

>7 

1 a 

2'V- 5 

I jS 

3 


9.081.3 

507. > 

3 C 

48.5 

! 41 

IS 


25 . 5 

27. 3 

J 

30 - 5 

lo.Ssf* 

38 c. y 

S*pt. ; 

•o 

' 4 T -5 

23. 5 

6 

25.5 ■ 



?6. 5 

1 2 ■ 3 7 1 - 5 1 

48c. 1 

- 

! 5 < 2-5 

! 42-5 i 

25- S 

8 

23-5 ■ 

21-5 

4 


11-493 

4 S 9 


! si- 5 


i 26. 5 

9 

2>. 5 

I ,c ' 3 

S 

25 

10. 9-’ V S 


ID 

52 * 3 

! 44-5 

28. 3 

If 

22 .5 

! 20. 5 

4 -s : 

24 

10 . 78 2 

479 . 2 

I • 

53 



12 . 5 

20-5 

19 

4 

23 


457.9 

I '" • * 

53- 5 

- 14 - 5 

32- S 

l S 

19 

16. 5 

4. 3 

21 

9 - 58s. 5 

5*>4 -5 

T ‘ 

! 54 

45 - 5 

34 - 5 

17 

' ?• 5 

i 1 S- S 

4 

19 S 

8. 104. 

48 s<) 

"J 

j 

45 - 5 

35 

17* ‘I 

> 5-5 

*3 

? ■ 

20 

?■ 59 /. 5 

49O. I 


1 For convenience and uniformity. 2 -day averages were used in making the comparisons, the counts 

being made usually at 2 -day intervals. 
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TabuS VII . — Average infection cycle of Cercospora beticola in an early sugar-beet field 
■in which there was a heavy production of foliage and a consequent high humidity 
early in the season at Rocky Ford , Colo., in 1913 



Total 

Total 

num- 

Total 

Num- 
ber of 
leaves 
killed 
by Cer- 
cospoia 
beticola. 

Num- 
ber of 
infected 
green 
and 
dying 
leaves. 

Number of func- 
tional leaves — 

Total 

number 

func- 

tional 

leaves. 

Total 
number 
of leaf 
spots per 
plant. 

Aver- 

age 

Date. 

her of 
leaves 
marked. 

ber of 
leaves 
in- 
fected. 

ber of 
leaves 
dead. 

In- 

fected. 

Unin- 

fected. 

ber of 
leaf- 
spots 
per 
leaf. 

July 

9 

l6 * • * * 

*3. 

23 

24 

26 

27- 5 
29- S 
34- S 
37 

13- S 
13- S 

14 

*4-5 

16 

23 

29 

4- S 

5- 5 

i 5-5 

1 7 

; 8-s 

i s 



11. 5 
13 

18. s 
23 

n. 5 

11 

11. 5 
ii- 5 

7 

8 

9 

10. S 
IO. S 

9 

5-5 

19 

19- 5 

20- S 

22. S i 

26 

26. s 

S*9 
59A S 

61s 

SS4- S 
574- S 
I>ii3 S 
2. 216. 5 

49- 7 
3*- a 

1 48.2 

44. a 
60. 2 
96-3 

»5- 

29 

38.5 

4 i-S 

3° 

31 

n. s 


22. 5 

21. 5 

6 

8 

27- S 
3° 

3. 7/6- 5 
7* °4S- S 

171.6 
31.3- 1 

Aug- 

44 

37 

*5 

! 3 

*8 

26. 5 

24- S 

4- S 

29 

11,966. s 

427- 3 

46.5 
4»- J 

39 

16 

1 4 

25- 5 


30. 5 
30.5 

12,638 

13)905 

476. 9 
S24-7 

7 

40 

18 


JO. 5 


6 

9 

SO 

42 

20 

\ 8 

; *6-5 

24- 5 

S- S 

30 

14. 228. S 

$36. 9 


5 1 - S 

42 

21. s 

I 9- S 

24- S 

23.5 


30 

16,386 

66k. 8 

13 

• 5 

S3- 3 

4*-5 

24. s 

1 I*- 5 

*3-5 

20. S 

8- S 

29 

16.693 

710.3 

55-5 

45 

»9- 5 

i 17 ' S 

*3 

1 2 * 

8 

26 

i4i 993 

651. 8 


Table VIII . — Actual and 2-day average increase in the number of leaf spots per plant 
in a medium -early and an early sugar-beet field front June 18 to September 19, at 
Rocky Ford, Colo., in 1913 


Increasein medium- Increase in early 
early field. 1 field. 


, >day | 

average. ; 


2-day 

average. 


Date. 

Increasein medium- 
early field. 

Increase m early 
field. 







2-day 


2-day 





average. 

Aug. $ 

205 

102 

3 996 

1.998 

7 

65 

65 

167 

167 

9 

127 

127 


2/ 373 

II 

S3 

S3 

4. 20S 

4- 208 

13 
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The period of incubation of the fungus being from 11 to 13 days, as 
shown by artificial infection experiments, a corresponding increase in the 
number of spots on the leaves would not necessarily follow immedi- 
ately after a period during which conditions favorable for infection pre- 
vailed. 

Notwithstanding the early appearance of the spots in the medium- 
early field — on June 20 — and a consequent expectation of an epidemic 
of the disease, the increase in infection was very light (Table VIII) 
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during the latter part of June and early part of July. This was doubtless 
due to the fact that during this period the stomata were closed against 
the fungus the greater part of the day on account of the excessively high 
temperature, which was generally above ioo° V., and the excessively 
low humidity, which at one time fell to 10 and which was only above 
60 from 6 to 15 hours a day, and also to the fact that a temperature as 
high as 95 0 inhibits the growth of the fungus and kills it after a few days. 

After July 5 the temperature was kwer and the humidity higher than 
during the period above mentioned. As a result, numerous conidia were 
produced from July 9 to 12, and at the end of the period of incubation — 
July 21 to 25 — there was a slight increase in the number of spots (Table 
VIII). Rains between July 19 and 35 and the resulting high humidity 
caused a rather marked increase in the number of spots in late July and 
early August, these spots appearing on many leaves hitherto uninfected 
(Table VI). Prior to this period the number of leaves showing spots 
were comparatively few, but after July 30 the majority showed spots, 
and the proportion of infected to uninfected leaves gradually increased 
until August 28, after which it decreased. During the period from July 
30 to August 28 the humidity was comparatively high, remaining above 
60 on an average of 14.6 hours on all except three days, on which it 
remained above 60 for 10 hours; and the maximum and minimum 
temperatures generally were not above 90 nor below 55, respectively. 
The increased proportion of infected to uninfected leaves during this 
period, however, was not necessarily due to increasingly favorable 
climatic conditions but to the cumulative effect of the organism, the 
amount of viable conidia and consequent new* infections increasing as 
the number of spots increased, as shown by the enormous increase of 
3,776 spots per plant on August 27 and 28. After September 3 the 
increase in infection was considerably less (fig. 9). This was due appar 
ently to the fall in temperature, the maximum being rarely above 76° F 
and the minimum seldom above 50° after September S, while the humidity 
was comparatively favorable. 

The increase in infection through the season was considerably higher in 
the early than in the medium-early sugar-beet field, as shown by the 
total amount of the disease (Tables VI and VII) and the actual increase 
(Table VIII and fig. 9). This was due to the fact that the foliage was 
heavier in the early than in the medium-early field (Tables VI and VII, 
functional leaves), and consequently the humidity was higher and the 
infection greater in the former than in the latter (Table VIII and fig. 9) 

The maximum increase in spots was reached 011 August t t in the early 
field and on August 28 in the medium-early sugar-beet field. The period 
of greatest increase in the disease is not its period of greatest destruc- 
tiveness, however, as the plant is not immediately affected by the dis- 
ease, some time being required for the leaves to be killed. 
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Prior to August i, only isolated records of humidity were made in the 
early field/ but after this date continuous records of both humidity and 
temperatures in both fields were available for comparison (fig. io). 2 
The temperatures prevailing in the two sugar-beet fields were quite com- 
parable, but the humidity was generally different. For instance, from 
August 2 to 23 the humidity remained above 60 for a longer time, and 
the maximum humidity was, as a rule, higher in the early than in the 
medium-early field; from August 23 to September 1 the maximum 
humidity was lower in the early than in the medium-early field; after 
the latter date strikingly lower, the di (Terence ranging from 5 to 15 units; 
after September 5 the humidity remained above 60 for a shorter time 
in the former than in the latter field; but from September 6 to 21 the 
range of humidity in the two fields was much closer than during the 
periods previously mentioned. 

The difference in the humidity of the two fields seemed to be due to 
the difference in the amount of foliage present. Early in the experiment 
the foliage was heavier in the early than in the medium-early field, but 
owing to an extremely severe infection, which developed between July 
29 and August 13 (fig. 9), the relative proportion of foliage in the two 
fields was reversed after that period. As a result of this reversal, less 
moisture was retained and the humidity was lower in the early than in 
the medium-early field during September, and consequently at that time 
the relative increase in infection was less in the former than in the latter. 
Speaking more specifically, early in the experiment there was an aver- 
age of 29 functional leaves per plant in the early field and 22 in the 
medium-early; on August 15 there was an average of 26 leaves per plant 
in both fields, while later on there were fewer per plant in the early 
than in the medium-early field. On the other hand, on August 13 there 
was an average of 23.5 infected leaves per plant, with an average of 710 
spots per leaf in the early field, and on September 8 there was an average 
of 21 .5 infected leaves per plant, with an average of 508.3 spots per leaf, 
in the medium-early field. 

A comparison of the death rate of the leaves in the two fields before 
and after the disease appeared shows its destructiveness. For instance, 
in the early and medium-early fields, from July 7 to 29 and from July 2 
to August 25, when no leaves were killed by the fungus, the death rate 
from normal causes was approximately one leaf per plant in three and 
four days, respectively; while from July 29 to August 15 and August 25 
to September 19, when the disease was most severe in the two fields, the 
death rate averaged one leaf per plant in nine-tenths ol a day and one 
and three-tenths days, respectively. 

‘These and the later continuous records indicate that prior to August i the humidity was gi'twrS.W 
lligher in the early than in the medium-early field. 

' The temperature records taken at the Weather Bureau station were included in the comparisons am! 
were found to agree rloscly with those obtained in the two fields. 
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SUMMARY 

(1) The life of the fungus Cercospora beticola overwintering in sugar- 
beet-top material varies with different environment. When exposed to 
outdoor conditions, the conidia die in from one to four months; but when 
kept dry live as long as eight months. The sclerotia-like bodies, which are 
more or less embedded in the tissues of the host, are more resistant than 
the conidia, living through the winter when slightly protected, as, for 
instance, in the. interior of a pile of hayed sugar-beet tops or buried in 
the ground from i to 5 inches, and become a source of infection for the 
succeeding crop. Notwithstanding the difference in temperature and 
soil-moisture conditions, similar results from the overwintering experi- 
ments were obtained at Rocky Ford, Colo., and Madison, Wis. 

(2) Climatic conditions and the development of the leafspot can be 
correlated only when all records are taken at the same relative positions, 
as shown by comparisons of the Weather Bureau records and the records 
taken among the plants and 5 feet above the field. 

(3) The maximum temperature is much higher near the ground than 
5 feet above early in the season, but the difference diminishes as the 
season advances. 

4) Throughout the season the maximum relative humidity was higher 
among the leaves than 5 feet above the field. Early in the season, while 
the plants were small, the humidity remained above 60 longer each dav 
5 feet above the field than among the plants near the ground; but after 
the plants attained a good size this condition was reversed. Because of 
this difference, only records collected among the leaves should be con- 
sidered in correlating climatic conditions and conidial production and 
infection. 

(5) The effect of rainfall and irrigation on the increase of relative 
humidity and its duration is apparently much the same. 

(6) Thermal tests with artificial cultures showed (a) that exposure to 
constant temperatures of 33 0 and 36° C. is fatal to the growth of the 
fungus; (b) that growth occurred when cultures after exposure for 3 davs 
to cither of these temperatures were changed to 30.8 and also when 
they were held at either for 8 hours and then at 20° for 16 hours; and (c) 
that a temperature of 40.5 0 was fatal in all combinations tested. 

(7) Temperature and relative humidity influence the production of 
conidia and infection in much the same way. A temperature of 8o° or 90° 
B., with a night minimum preferably not below 6o°, is most favorable to 
conidial production, while it is checked by a temperature of ioo° or 
higher and greatly checked by a range from below 50° to 8o°. A maxi- 
mum humidity ranging above 60 for not less than 15 to iS hours each 
day induces a good growth of the fungus. 

(8) Because of the higher humidity on the lower than on the upper 
surface of the leaf, the conidia are generally more abundant on the lower 
surface of the spots, but because of the action of rain and wind they 
disappear more rapidly from the upper surface. 
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PLATE III 

Ccrcospora beticola: Overwintering tests on the experimental field at Rocky Lore, 
Colo., during 19 12-13: 

Sugar-beet leaves infected with Cercospora hcticolu < /) stored in soil in boxes, 
buried in the ground at different depths from 1 to S inches, and i >) left exposed above 
the ground in a pile of hayed sugar-beet lops. 







PLATE IV 

Field stations for the collection of weather data at Pocky Ford, Colo., in 1913: 

l ,s ig. t. — Weather shelter, anemometer, and rain gauge at edge of sugar-beet field. 
Fig. 2 —Weather shelter among beet plants, showing hygrothermograph and cog 
psychrometer. 

Fig. 3. — Weather shelter of the local Weather Bureau station about 3 miles from 
sugar-beet field. 
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